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SAVE YOUR TREES 


FROM SPLITTING 
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Impending Danger 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the use of proper precautions to prevent splitting 
and to save the trees from destruction after they have started to split. There is no one 
thing with which we have to contend, that threatens greater or more immediate damage, 
than the splitting of crotch trees. Unfortunately, this trouble is not restricted to any one 
locality; but it exists in a large proportion of the finest trees all over the land, and tens 
of thousands of the most magnificent specimens every year are rendered shapeless and 
valueless, from an ornamental standpoint, because no protective measures were taken in 
time. 

Our long experience enables us to handle all these cases with complete success. The 
method which we use consists of the chain and lag-hook system, together with special rein- 
forcing braces, when the seriousness of the case requires it. This is the most simple, effec- 
tive, and economical system that has ever been produced. 

Concerning this method, which was devised by Mr. John Davey. we take the following 
extract from the article on Tree Surgery, by Dr. G. E. Stone, in Bulletin No. 125, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station: 

“In our estimation * * * the chain method is superior since a rod is likely to break owing to its 
rigidity when the tree is swayed by the wind; whereas a chain, which is flexible, will stand the strain 
better. Steel chains are stronger than iron rods, and for this reason are better for use in such cases, 
besides being easier to place than a solid rod, as less attention has to be given to boring the holes.’’ 





THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT Co.. INC. 


(Operating Davey’s School of Practical Forestry ) 
Main Office, KENT, O.; Eastern Office, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


“The Home of Tree Surgery” Address Nearest Office 
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CONSERVATION’S ADVERTISERS 


Perfect Trees 









“The 
Tree 
Doctor” 


‘‘The Tree 
Doctor’’ is recog- 
nized as the standard 
authority on the prac- 
tical care of shade trees, 
orchards, lawns, shrubs, 
flowers, and vineyards. 

Tree structure, tree 
surgery in all its phases, 
proper and improper root 
conditions, the growing 
of fruits, the care of trees 
in public places, remedies 
for insect pests and tree 
diseases, the cultivation 
of flowers, various types 
of landscaping, the rela- 
tion between trees, birds, 
and insects,—these and 
kindred subjects are 
treated exhaustively, and 
the various points 
brought out in the text 
are clearly illustrated by 
an abundance of photo- 
graphs, specially select - 
ed for this work from 
thousands taken by 
the author during 
his many years 


of experience 


Price, 
$2,°° 





Butchered Trees 
























































By 
John 
Davey 


in the care and 
study of trees. 
This book is not 
written by a mere 
theorist, but by the most 
successful tree specialist 
of his time—a man who 
has spent nearly half a 
century in the most inti- 
mate contact with the 
subjects of which he 
treats. It is indispensa- 
ble to the man who loves 
his home and its sur- 
roundings. Itisinterest- 
ing, instructive, elevat- 


ing. 


New York Times Supplement 


Saturday, March 20, 08. 

‘‘The Tree Doctor’”’ is 
a book written by an 
enthusiastic tree lover, 
and one who, moreover, 
has made it his business 
to study trees, their in- 
juries, diseases, and 
methods of preservation. 
* * * The large number 
of photographs, 213, with 
which the book is em- 
bellished, comprise 
an object-lesson in 
themselves of the 
value and benefits 

of tree culture.’’ 








THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC. 


(Operating Davey’s School of Practical Forestry) 


Main Office, KENT, O.; Eastern Office, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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One of my expert crews is now working on the and decay. 
historic trees of Mount Vernon 5 


I undertake the management of orchards, as 


I CAN PRESERVE YOUR OLD TREES 


Proper feeding of an old tree to give fresh vigor 











is an important part of my method of treatment. 4 
After decay has been arrested and all dead or use- 
less limbs removed, I give special attention to 


starting new growth. 

The art of tree surgery is comparatively new, 
but it is based on scientific principles of plant 
Mount Vernon growth and a knowledge of the causes of disease 
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Tee oacd by us, 54 tons of concree being JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


used to fill the great cavity 








well as all kinds of ornamental plantations, S| 
surveying; making flower gardens 4 
and herbaceous borders; and give profes: 
sional advice on estate management. My 
crews consist of 75 expert workmen 
\ 
? 


Ras Write to me 
about any subject 
concerning care of 
trees, and I will 





give you my opin- This Holly was planted by George Washington 


10n, based on years At the request of the Mt. Verron Association, injuries from 

a wind storms and decay were repaired; the top was 

of experience crowned and weakened branches bolted to a reinforce- 
ing rod. The tree now has a new lease of life 
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Practical Forestry 
Landscape Gardening ' 
Plans and Consultations 

i 


John T.Withers | | 


1 Montgomery Street 
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CONSERVATION’S ADVERTISERS 


- | Trees for Forest Planting 


White Pine—(Seedlings) 4-6 in., $8 per 1,000; 6-12 in., $60 per 1,000; 1-114 ft., $90 per 1,000; 2-3 ft., $150 
per 1,000—4-5 ft., $70 per 100; 7-8 ft., $300 per 100. Pitch Pine—(Seedlings) 2-4 in., $5 per 1,000—2 ft., $15 
per 100. Scotch Pine—2-3 in., $5 per 1,000; 2 ft., $15 per 100. White Spruce—(3-yr. seedlings) 3-8 in., $5 per 
1,000. Pin Oak—(Seedlings) 2-4 in., $9 per 1,000—4 ft., $25 per 100. Red Oak—4 ft., $18 per 100. 








BIG SHADE TREES save 15 to 20 years of your time. Grown 15 to 25 feet apart, broad tops, good roots, 
safely shipped. Over 1,500 to select from, 20 to 30 feet high. 











Price, Price 
Z Diam. Ht. Spread. Age. F.O.B. Diam. Ht. Spread. Age. F.O.B. 
F Norway Maple.... 34in. 18ft. 6ft. 13 yr. $8.00 Silver Maple...... 5in. 24ft. 10ft. 12 yr. $18.00 
s Norway Maple.... 5in. 22ft. 10ft. 18 yr. 20.00 Silver Maple.. . Gin. Wt. 12ft. lbyr. 25.00 
] Norway Maple.... Gin. 26ft. 12ft. 2yr. 35.00 Pin Oak.......... 6in. 2 ft i2ft. 15 yr. 30.00 
3 Silver Maple...... 44 in. 22ft. 10ft. 12yr. 9.00 


HICKS’ PATENT TREE-MOVERS and expert crews sent for moving shade trees up to 60 feet high and 35 
feet spread of roots, and evergreen trees up to 35 feet high. 

BIG EVERGREENS, Pine, Spruce, Fir, Cedar, Hemlock, 10 to 30 feet high, shipped from our nursery with 
large balls of earth. Over 1,000 to select from. 

USUAL SIZES of trees, shrubs, vines, hardy flowers of excellent quality at low rates. 

Send for illustrated catalogue showing solutions for many landscape problems. 


ISAAC HICKS @ SON 


Westbury Station Long Island, New York 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS’ 
TREE SEEDS World’s Choicest Nursery Products 


Shade Trees 














Catalog containing the largest assort- 





ment in America ready January 1st. There is a growing tendency by every property 
We invite orders for the following sorts owner to plant Shade and Ornamental Trees We 
a . have many acres of trees, in all kinds and sizes. 
i particularly: 
: ™ . 
4 i ot te White Pine Old-fashioned Flowers 
a Acer NN, s < ccvnceunsscncuane Sugar Maple y 
M Pinus Rigida...............++++eeeeeees Pitch Pine Our collection is complete. The plants are all 
; i PRS sca ceckanee hs taemaiaiee Balsam Fir 2 3 
Negundo Aceroides..............sssceces Box Elder field grown and will give results the first season. 
q Quercus Rubra..... piaeeertaanaes Red Oak Acorn AA : ‘ 
! Tilia. Ame@rieamn.......0...0+-0- Basswood (Linden) If it is the reader’s intention to purchase 
x Robinia Pseudacacia................. Yellow Locust _ k fons ] : 
f Gleditschia Triacanthos............. Honey Locust Nursery products, make gardens or plantings 
of any kind, we would suggest that you ask for 
our General [llustrated Catalog, No. 50. 
4 Allow us to enter your nanie for cata- 
log, which we mail free WE GO EVERYWHERE FOR BUSINESS 


The General Supervision of Public Grounds 


J. M. THORBURN & (CO, | ana private rstates a Specialty. 


33 Barclay St. New York | NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS 
Rutherford, N. J 
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| SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY 








In the heart of the Reserve Region 


Colorado 
School of Forestry 


Four years’ course in Theoretical and 
Applied Forestry leading to Degree 
of Forest Engineer 


Winter Term at Colorado College, 

Colorado Springs. Summer Term 

at Manitou Park, the School Re- 

serve, 13,000 acres of pine and spruce 

timberland on the borders of the 
Pike National Forest 


Tuition Sixty Dollars a Year 


For further particulars apply to 


WM. C, STURGIS, Dean 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 











Biltmore Forest 
School 


Biltmore, N. C. 


Theoretical and practical in- 
struction in all branches of applied 
forestry. 

The course comprises eight- 
een months; twelve consecutive 
months of lectures and field work, 
and six months of practical ex- 
perience. 

Object lessons within the moun- 
tain estate of George W. Vander- 
bilt, comprising 120,000 acres, 
where forestry has beem practiced 
since 1895. 


For further information apply to 


C. A. SCHENCK, Director 














The course of study 


New Haven 





YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


in the YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
of collegiate institutions of high standing are admitted 
as candidates for the degree of Master of Forestry. 


The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 
MILFORD, PIKE COUNTY, PENNA. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


HENRY S. GRAVES, Director 


Connecticut 
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Save the Old Tree 








FLV. STEVENS, JR. 


Tree Specialist 


CAVITY TREATMENT, STORM INJURY 
AND SPRAYING A SPECIALTY 


ROOM 2, QUINTARD BLOCK 
STAMFORD, CT. 


REFERENCES: 


Austin F. Hawes, State Forester, Ct. 
Dr. Geo. P. Clinton, State Botanist, Ct. 
Dr. Britton, State Entomologist, Ct. 
C. L. Wooding, Bristol, Ct. 


Louis D. Hopkins, Rippowam Realty Co., 
New York 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury, Mass. 


Preparatory Course in 


FORESTRY 
Leading to Biltmore and College Course in the subject. 
It requires hard, earnest application, and develops appre- 
ciation of nature and powers of leadership. 
(M. I. T.) F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 








FORESTRY SCHOOLS 


can find ‘no better medium through which 
to make their announcements than 


Conservation 


It reaches a class of Readers that is reached 
by no other Publication. 

It is the Magazine of authority in its special 
field. 


For Advertising Rates, etc., address 
Advertising Manager 
CONSERVATION 
1417 G St. N. W. 


Room C Washington, D.C. 











Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged 


Over 60 per cent. of the illustrations in the 
Second Edition are new, and a greater part 
of the reading matter is also new or rewritten. 
Price advanced from $5.00 to $6.00. 


Schuyler—Reservoirs 


For Irrigation, water-power, and Domestic 
Water Supply, with an Account of Various Types 
of Dams, and the Methods, Plans, and Cost of 
Their Construction; also Containing Miscellaneous 
Data upon the Available Water-supply for Irriga- 
tion in Various Sections of Arid America; Distri- 
bution, Application, and Use of Water; Rainfall 
and Run-off from Various Watersheds; Evapora- 
tion from Reservoirs; Effect of Silt upon the 
Useful Life of Reservoirs; Average Cost of Res- 
ervoirs per Unit of Capacity, etc. By James Dix 
Schuyler, Member American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. Large S8vo, xxvi + 573 pages, 381 figures, 
6 plates. Cloth. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
43 and 45 East 19th St., New York City 
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DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


Ohe 


Pennsylvania State 
College 


A THOROUGH undergraduate course 





in technical forestry, preparing men 
for all lines of professional and 
applied forestry. 

Special attention is given to practical 
field work in forest measurements, forest 
nursery work and the management of 
timber lands. Within four miles there is a 
State Forest Reserve of several thousand 
acres upon which the College has the privi- 
lege of carrying on study and demonstration 
in forestry. This gives unexcelled facility 
for practical work in connection with Col- 
lege work of high grade. 

For information regarding entrance re- 
quirements, expenses, etc., address 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 
State College, Pa. 
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The American Forestry Association: 





OFFICERS FOR 1909 


PRESIDENT 
CURTIS GUILD, Jr., Massachusetts 


VICE-PRESIDENTS-AT-LARGE 


N. J. BACHELDER, New Hampshire S. WEIR MITCHELL, Pennsylvania 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, New York GEORGE T. OLIVER, Pennsylvania 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, Massachusetts GEORGE C. PARDEE, California 

B. E. FERNOW, Ontario, Canada GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, New York 
W. W. FINLEY, Washington, D. C. J. E. RANSDELL, Louisiana 

DAVID R. FRANCIS, Missouri J. T. ROTHROCK, Pennsylvania 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Massachusetts ALBERT SHAW, New York 
RUTHERFORD P. HAYES, North Carolina CHARLES P. TAFT, Ohio 


CHARLES R. VAN HISE, Wisconsin 
ANDREW D. WHITE, New York 


TREASURER AND ACTING SECRETARY, OTTO LUEBKERT, Washington, D. C. 


JAMES J. HILL, Minnesota 









DIRECTORS 
I'HILIP W. AYRES, New Hampshire CHARLES F. NESBIT, Distriet of Columbia 
JOSHUA L. BAILEY, Pennsylvania HENRY A. PRESSEY, District of Columbia 
JAMES H. CUTLER, Massachusetts ENRY RIESENBERG, Indiana 
HENRY S. GRAVES, Connecticut CUNO H. RUDOLPH, District of Columbia 
CURTIS GUILD, JR., Massachusetts EDWIN A. START, Massachusetts 
WILLIAM S. HARVEY, Pennsylvania JAMES S. WHIPPLE, New York 
GEORGE H. MAXWBLL, Illinois GEORGE P. WHITTLESEY, District of Columbia 


Advisory Board, Representing Affiliated Organizations 


YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SILAS W. GARDNER, Laurel, Miss. N. W. MecLEOD, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. H. WHELESS, Alden Bridge, La. 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
GEORGE IF. CRAIG, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROBT. C. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa. LEWIS DILL, Baltimore, Md. 
NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
( A. SMITH, Minneapolis, Minn. WILLIAM IRVINE, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


F. E. WEYERHAEUSER, St. Paul, Minn. 
MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
JAMES S. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. GEORGE E. STONE, Amherst, Mass. 
EDWIN A. START, Boston, Mass. 
LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE 
WILLIAM L. RICE, Philadelphia, Pa. FREDERICK S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL B. VROOMAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TIGHT BARREL STAVE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
GEORGE M. HAMPTON, Fordyce, Ark. W. K. KNOX, New York City 
A. L. HAYES, Nashville, Tenn. 
NATIONAL SLACK COOPERAGE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
J. T. WYLIE, Saginaw, Mich. JAMES INNES, Chatham,Ontario 
Cc. H. KEYS, New York City 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOX MANUFACTURERS 
B. W. PORTER, Greenfield, Mass. 8S. B. ANDERSON, Memphis, Tenn. 
ROBT. A. JOHNSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Hi. C. McLEAR, Wilmington, Del. D. T. WILSON, New York (‘ity 
Cc. D. FIRESTONE, Columbus, Ohio 
BOSTON PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION 
N. M. JONES, Lincoln, Maine JOHN F. A. HUSSEY, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR L. HOBSON, Boston, Mass. 





Application for Membership 


To OTTO LUEBKERT 
Acting Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I hereby signify my desire to become a member of the American Forestry Asso 
ciation. Two Dollars ($2.00) for annual dues are enclosed herewith. 
Very truly yours, 


Name 


P.O. Address _ Seer ee 
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The American Forestry Association 


President—C URTIS GUILD, Jr. 


Former Governor of Massachusetts 


The American Forestry Association was organized in 1882, and 
incorporated in January, 1897. It now has nearly 7,000 members, 
residents of every State in the Union, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries. From its organization it has been the tireless friend of the 
forests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the preservation, by 
wise use, and the extension of the forests of the United States; its 
means are agitation and education; it seeks to encourage the appli- 
cation of forestry by private owners to forest holdings, large or 
small; and it favors, especially, the establishment and multiplication 
of National and State forests, to be administered in the highest in- 
terests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympathize with its 
object and methods, and who believe that our natural resources con- 
stitute a common heritage, to be used without abusing and adminis- 
tered for the common good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of 
wood and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, lumbermen, 
foresters, railroad men, and engineers ; and to those dependent upon 
equable stream flow, as manufacturers, irrigators, employers of 
water power, and those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It publishes, 
monthly, CoNsERVATION, the magazine of authority in its special 
field. The list of contributors to this publication includes practi- 
cally all persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership in the 
Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription to CONSERVATION, are as fol- 
lows: Annual—For Annual Members, $2; for Sustaining Mem- 
bers, $25; Total, with exemption from all other payments—for Life 
Members, $100; for Patrons, $1,000. Of the above amount, $1 
is set aside each year to pay the subscription of each member to 
CONSERVATION. 

Otto LuEBKERT, Acting Secretary, 


The American Forestry Association. 


Membership in the Association coincides with the calendar year 
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CONSERVATION’S ADVERTISERS 


THECARE OF TREES i 


An interesting but not extraordinary example of our methods of 
saving valuable old trees. These wounds will suffer no further 
decay and in a few years a layer of bark will have overlapped the 
cement filling. 


DON’T NEGLECT YOUR TREES 


If you have old trees which you would save, if your orchard is 
run-down, infested with the San Jose Scale, Codling Moth or 
other insects, if your elm trees were stripped of their foliage last 
year; in short, if you have any tree problem in your mind GET 
OUR EXPERT OPINION. 

Our work embraces every line of Scientific Forestry; pruning sur- 
gery, insect control, fertilizing, etc. It is complete in every respect. 
Our men are carefully trained and are the best in the business. 
We have crews now working from Maine te Virginia and west 
through Iowa. 


THE CARE OF FORESTS 


If you have forest lands or waste-land to be put in forests we 
can assist you and bring excellent returns. Consult us before 
calling on a lumberman; it will be to your advantage. 

Let us mail you our booklet on the CARE OF TREES—sent free 
on application. We will gladly answer your questions. 

Treatise on Shade Trees by G. H. Allen; on Apple-Growing by 
George T .Powell, one dollar each. postpaid. Absolutely unequaled. 
OUR FREE LECTURES.—Village Improvement Societies, Boards 
of Trade, etc., should correspond with us relative to securing our 
free stereopticon lecture on the Care of Trees. 


; 846 Tremont Building, Boston @ 
MUNSON-WHITAKER 0 1106 Flatiron Building. NEW YORK 
« 1006 Monadnock Building, CHICAGO 























NEW ENGLAND ] 
COUNTRY HOMES BUYERS 
Stock and dairy farms, sin 
Summer Houses at sea- TIMBER LANDS. 
shore, White Mountains PULP-WOOD LANDS, 
and Berkshire Hills, from WATER POWERS, ETC. 
95 to 1,500 acres of land, are invited to make known their wants 
e u . with fullest particulars. 
ranging in price from 
$10,000 up to $150,000. RALPH HERBERT WAGGONER 
Will be pleased to give full 309 BROADWAY v 
description and terms. NEW YORK 
| | seek to bring BUYER and OWNER 8 
G eo rg e . D avis | together without intermediaries. 
| always have in my hands desirable 
70 STATE STREET, BOSTON | properties at favorable prices. 
High-grade Country Estates 
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JAMES WILSON, 


SECRETARY OF 


AGRICULTURE 


By THOMAS ELMER WILL 


On December 10, 1908, Hon. James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
tired from the presidency of the Board 
of Directors of the American Forestry 
Association. 

For some time it has been felt that 
the private, voluntary forestry move- 
ment, on the one hand, and the govern- 
mental, on the other, should no longer 
be officially connected. As early as 
April 24, 1907, Mr. Gifford Pinchot 
wrote to Secretary Will a letter resign- 
ing his position as chairman and mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Association, saying, among other 
things, “It is my strong conviction that 
the Association should stand upon its 
own feet, and be independent of the 
Forest Service in all respects. While 
I hope strongly that the Forest Service 
will continue to contribute all it can to 
the cause which the American Forestry 
Association so well represents, I be- 


lieve it to be unwise that the two in- 
stitutions should continue to be merged 
to the present extent by the officers of 
one acting also as officers of the 
other.” 

At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, January 28, 1908, Mr. Pinchot 
stated that, to avoid confusion in the 
public mind between the American 
Forestry Association and the Forest 
Service, he felt that he should no longer 
continue as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Association, and re- 
quested that he be not renominated. 
With very great regret, his request was 
complied with. At the same _ board 
meeting, and for the same reason, Sec- 
retary Wilson desired to retire from 
the presidency. He was, however, 
urged to continue until an eligible suc- 
cessor could be found. Action was ac- 
cordingly deferred until December. 

Thus ended a term of service cover- 
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ing almost exactly a decade, Secretary 
Wilson having been elected President 
of the Board on December 14, 1898. 

Ten years ago, our National forest 
policy was in its small beginnings. The 
government forest work was scattered 
among three offices: the Genera: Land 
Office controlling the reserves, the Geo- 
logical Survey surveying and mapping 
the forest areas, and the Division of 
Forestry, in the Department of Agri- 
culture, maintaining the — scientific 
foresters. To-day this work is con- 
centrated in the hands of the great 
Forest Service, whose work is known 
of all men. 

In 1898, the establishment of Na- 
tional forests had but fairly begun with 
the proclamation, on February 22, 1897, 
by President Cleveland, of the reserves 
recommended by the National Acad- 
emy of Science, covering 21,379,840 
acres. At the end of 19c8 the National 
Forests comprised 168,681,039 acres, an 
area almost eight times as great. 

Then, the Appalachian-White Moun- 
tain movement, which originated with 
the organization, at Asheville, North 
Carolina, November 22, 1899, of the 
Appalachian National Park Associa- 
tion, had not vet begun. To-day the 
tide of favorable public sentiment has 
risen so high that that measure cannot 
much longer be successfully resisted. 

Then, the establishment of National 
Forest Reserves was met, especially in 
the mountain States and farther west, 
with hostility; to-day, it is generally 
applauded. 

Ten years ago, State forestry work 
was in its infancy, to-day it has reached 
proportions to indicate which would re- 
quire an article. 

Then most lumbermen and wood- 
users regarded forestry as a fad; now, 
a host of them recognize it to be a 
necessity. 

Ten years ago forest fires raged prac- 
tically unchecked; io-day, on the Na- 
tional Forests, they are under control 
and a source of minor concern. 

In 1898 the American Forestry As- 
sociation had a membership of 892; it 


iaintained no office or organ of its 
own; as a means of publicity it used 
The Forester, a twenty-six page month- 
ly. On December 31, 1908, its mem- 
bership numbered 6,973; it has a six- 
room office and a force of paid helpers ; 
it owns and publishes CoNSERVATION, 
an eighty-page monthly; it is affiliated 
with ten forestry and wood-using as- 
sociaticns, and it conducts activities 
which make it a force in the forestry 
movement of America and the world. 

Among the other agencies now pro- 
moting the forestry movement, almost 
all of which have sprung up within the 
decade, should be noted three forestry 
associations, National in scope, and 
thirty-three state organizations, three 
postgraduate and nine undergraduate 
schools of forestry, and numerous other 
institutions giving courses in the same 
subject. 

In the promotion of all this work, 
the influence cf Secretary Wilson has 
been far-reaching. His throne has 
been the office of the Department of 
Agriculture. The present may offer a 
fitting opportunity for a glance at the 
work of this mighty institution. 

Historically, the era of primitive 
freedom once passed, agriculture has 
constituted the lowest stratum of the 
industrial and social pyramid. The 
tillers cf the soil have been the pariahs 
and “‘mud-sills” of society. Their type 
has been Gurth, “born thrall of Cedric, 
the Saxon ;” or the serf who, toiling in 
his fields by day, has by night beaten 
the ponds and marshes lest the frogs 
disturb the slumbers of his master. The 
land has been primarily a pleasure 
ground for the rich, and only second- 
arily a source of sustenance for man. 
In importance, the chase by the lordly 
hunter has far out-ranked the labor of 
the producer. The first claimant upon 
the crop was the game-bird or animal 
in whose pursuit idlers found amuse- 
ment. To kill a hare was to be hanged : 
to spread nets for pigeons was a capi- 
tal crime; to aim at a stag was to be 
tied alive to its back. Henry IV. of 
France “signed the sentence of death 
upon peasants guilty of having defend- 
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ed their fields against the devastation 
of wild beasts.” Simply to drive away 
a herd of deer or wild boars destroying 
his harvest was to bring upon the head 
of the rustic swift and certain ven- 
geance. 

Further, the tools and implements of 
husbandry have, till yesterday, been of 
the rudest and crudest sort. In fact, 
in Oriental lands they are to-day sub- 
stantially the same as those with which 
the reapers of Boaz harvested his bar- 
ley, or the peasants of the Nile pro- 
duced the crops which Joseph gathered 
into Pharaoh’s corn-cribs; while fam- 
ines still claim their millions. 

Not only so, but from every item ‘of 
the paltry crop produced in such cir- 
cumstances, a heavy tribute was ruth- 
lessly exacted. While the widow of 
whom Carlyle wrote has been gather- 
ing nettles for her children’s din- 
ner, the perfumed seignior, delicately 
lounging in the Oeil de Boeuf, has 
been devising an alchemy whereby he 
might extract from her the third nettle 
and call it “rent.” 

Little wonder agriculture has lagged 
and languished ! 

But look at it in the United States! 
In 1904 our crops equaled five times 
the total output of our mines, including 
those of gold, coal and iron. In 1907 
they had increased by twenty per cent., 
and amounted to the sum of $7,412,- 
000,000. Estimating our population at 
80,000,000, and grouping these into 
families of five, this would mean a vol- 
ume of agricultural produce alone 
amounting to $463.25 for every family 
in the United States. 

For machinery, farmers of this coun- 
try paid in 1904 as much as Jefferson 
paid for Louisiana and, in addition, 
laid aside several hundred millions 
more than the gold reserve maintained 
by the National treasury. 

For many, agricultural life in 
America is still hard; yet, beside that 
of our Colonial forefathers, to say noth- 
ing of that of Old World delvers, it is 
well-nigh ideal. Good roads and trol- 
ley lines are connecting the farmer with 
his local market. The telephone, rural 


free mail delivery and daily paper keep 
him in touch with the world. In many 
instances he has a piano and library, 
keeps a bank account, rides in an auto- 
mobile and puts his sons and daughters 
not only through the public schools, 
but through the Agricultural College or 
State University. Western bankers 
complain that farmers compete with 
them as money-lenders. 

For this astounding progress credit 
is, in no small measure, due to James 
Wilson, Secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Assuming 
charge, twelve years ago, of a depart- 
ment whose faintest possibilities had 
barely been dreamed of, he set to work 
to make that department an engine for 
the practical uplift of the rural popula- 
tion—an agency whereby the farmer 
might be enabled more effectively to 
help himself. In contrast with the 
“scientific” pedant, who cannot see the 
woods of actual life and crying human 
needs for the trees of his books and 
apparatus, and who scorns the practical 
as “unprofessional,” Secretary Wilson 
was a breeze from the ocean in August. 
To a bureau chief he said, on assuming 
charge: “Don’t tell me now about your 
laboratories. Tell me what you are 
doing for the man at the plow, out in 
the fields with his coat off!’ There, in 
little, we see a giant entering upon a 
giant’s work. 

What is the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? Let him who 
would know its alphabet at least study 
its Year-Book. Then, if practicable, 
let him see the department itself; its 
multitudinous offices scattered over 
blocks of territory, and its majestic 
new building gradually taking shape. 
Then he should see some of the other 
agricultural institutions of the country, 
which more or less closely co-operate 
with the department at Washington ; 
the fifty-nine agricultural experiment 
stations distributed among all the 
States and Territories; the sixty-five 
agricultural colleges, one or more in 
every State, and in every Territory 
save three, with their 66,193 students 
and their 6,243 salaried workers: the 
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fifty state and territorial departments of 
agriculture, the stock breeders’ associa- 
tions, the sanitary offices in charge of 
live-stock interests, the horticultural 
and kindred societies, the state high- 
way Offices and the like. 

But let us turn to the department 
proper. 

Here is a Weather Bureau, foretell- 
ing frosts, storms and floods; and by 
signals, bulletins and mail and _tele- 
phone service, informing the people 
that they may protect their interests. 

A Bureau of Soils has surveyed and 
mapped 147,107 square miles of land 
in forty-seven states and territories. 
It studies methods of improving soils 
and rendering them most productive. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry inves- 
tigates the best methods of farm man- 
agement, of crop rotation and the se- 
lection of soils; it studies plant diseases 
and methods of combating them. It 
seeks to improve the grade of corn, 
wheat, etc., by breeding, as the grade 
of stock is improved by breeding. [or 
certain crops, it restores wasted soils 
by drawing nitrogen from the air and 
making it available to plants as food. 
It ransacks the planet for plants which 
will meet American needs. Blackber- 
ries and currants have been imported 
from Northern Korea, and apples 
from Northern Manchuria; a collection 
of twenty-four pears from North 
China, while bush cherries, plums and 
peaches have come from Northern 
Siberia. From Russia and Africa was 
brought the durum wheat for dry land 
culture. At an initial cost of $10,000 
this now produces a crop worth $30,- 
000,000, in regions where once “the 
steer roamed over twenty acres to find 
his living.” An Arabian alfalfa yields 
from seven to twelve cuttings per year. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry 
seeks to cure the ills to which live-stock 
is heir. Of these, Texas fever is a type. 
Its cause is traced to a tick; its cure, to 
the destruction of this parasite by meth- 
ods wholly practicable, as dipping, 
spraying and the like. This bureau in- 
spects meat under the law of June 30, 
1906. In 1907, inspection was conduct- 





ed at 708 establishments in 186 cities 
and towns and covered 50,999,034 
animals. Imagine 50,000,000 animals! 
Picture them lined up, ten feet allowed 
for each! The line would reach almost 
four times around the world. 

The Bureau of Chemistry alone is 
worth to the country far more than the 
entire cost of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. In the protection of the public 
health against unwholesome foods, 
through the enforcement of the act of 
June 30, 1906, it is rendering a price- 
less service. More than twenty years 
ago, when sugar beet culture in the 
United States was infantile, the chief 
of the bureau indicated the areas in 
which that plant would thrive. In the 
nine years ending with 1907, the value 
of its product increased by 543 per 
cent., and amounted to $45,000,000— 
almost four times as much as the en- 
tire appropriation for the Department 
in 1907. The sugar beet farms and 
factories in the United States were 
worth, in the same year, $60,000,000. 
Between 1900 and 1905 the acre value 
of such farms of medium sort increased 
from $99.47 to $141.96, a gain of 
$42.40. 

Insect pests annually consume and 
destroy in the United States values be- 
yond estimate. The “vegetable bugs” 
alone lay upon the farmer an annual 
tax greater than that involved in the 
maintenance of the entire United States 
government. Against such pests, the 
Bureau of Entomology wages a relent- 
less and unceasing war. It is estimated 
that this bureau saves the farmer in 
some single years from $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000. 

Even to outline all the work of this 
great department would far exceed the 
limits of this paper. The Forest Service, 
with which the readers of CoNSERVA- 
TION are so familiar, is but one of its 
numerous bureaus. But mention must 
be made of the publicity feature. This 
department runs a great publishing 
house, sending to the farmers, in com- 
pact form, the specific information 
they need in their business. In 1907, 
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forty-two new bulletins were issued, the 
copies printed numbering 1,100,000, 
while 443 reprints of bulletins were 
made in editions aggregating 5,369,000. 
Bulletins to the number of 55,125,000 
have been printed and distributed since 
1889. 

But the department is surpassing 
itself. It is meeting the requirement 
of the man from Missouri. In addition 
to sending bulletins, it is sending men, 
actually to show the people how to 
farm by staying for a season in their 
midst and doing the work before their 
very eyes. 

And the cost of it all? The appro- 
priation for 1907 was about $14,000,- 
ooo—less than the cost of one of the 
battleships Congress seems about to au- 
thorize. A Congressional investigation 
had in the same year showed that the 
annual value of the department to the 
general public is nearly a quarter of a 
billion dollars—a return of $16.50 on 
every dollar appropriated. 

Under two Presidents and through 
three administrations, Secretary Wilson 
has pushed this titanic work; and, in 
no uncertain tone, the people have de- 
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clared that he must continue to do so. 
He must break the longest, as he has 
already broken the greatest term of de- 
partmental service. Though, on a his- 
toric occasion, he was willing to be 
“sacrificed for General Grant,’ the 
farmers are unwilling that he, and the 
cause of agriculture, shall, for any rea- 
son, be sacrificed together. Mark Hanna 
is quoted as saying, “We must keep 
him where he is, even if we have to run 
him on a separate ticket.’’ The farmers 
will keep him there, regardless of 
tickets. They know a “good thing,” 
and will take no chances on a change. 
That the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation must lose from its presidency a 
man of such ability and fame affords 
ground for sincerest regret. At the 
same time, there is cause for congratu- 
lation that it has so long enjoyed his 
wise counsel and direction; and _ that, 
under these, it has reached a_ point 
where it may not only maintain itself 
in independence of the National Gov- 
ernment, but may even extend to the 
Government a measure of assistance in 
furtherance of the common cause. 




















Frederick Haynes Newell, Director U. S. Reclamation Service 














THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


By FREDERICK HAYNES NEWELL, Director U. S. Reclamation Service 


HE problem of the Sacramento 
River for years has been one of 
absorbing interest to State and 

Federal engineers. The commercial 
and property interests are so vast, the 
potential possibilities of the immense 
areas embraced in California are so 
great, and the engineering features are 
so varied and stupendous, that the 
problem of river control and utilization 
naturally has received thoughtful con- 
sideration by experts and engineers. 
Unfortunately, this consideration has 
been devoted principally to local condi- 
tions. The study of all the economic 
problems involved has been more or 
less desultory. Intelligent considera- 
tion by various experts has been given 
separately to questions of transportation, 
removal of mining debris, and reclama- 


tion by drainage and irrigation. Re- 
cently there has come an awakening to 
the need of a more comprehensive 
study of the whole drainage basin. It 
is realized now that the investigations 
of the past must be coordinated. The 
problem must be considered in its en- 
tirety and not piecemeal, if a satisfac- 
tory solution is ever to be reached. 

A vast fund of information concern- 
ing the Sacramento and its basin has 
been gathered as the result of the num- 
erous investigations in past years. 
These data should be assembled and 
studied by an efficient commission rep- 
resenting all interests, but restricted to 
none, in order that a comprehensive 
plan of deveolpment may be laid out 
and presented for the consideration of 
the state legislature and of Congress 











Okanogan Project, Washington, Completed Portion of Concrete Lined Canal, Showing Lands on Pogue Fiat to Be Irrigated 
under Canal 
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The need of such action is emphasized 
by the recent destructive floods which 
have wrought disaster and ruin to the 
valley. No permanent relief can be 
expected except through concerted ac- 
tion upon lines which will include every 
important feature of controlling the 
whole river. 

The state for many years has car- 
ried on various special investigations, 
and a number of commissions have 
studied the problem from different 
standpoints, but the most impressive 
fact is that up to the present time there 
has been no one body or commission 
authorized to go at the entire matter in 
a large way. 

The Federal Government is interest- 
ed in the river primarily on the side of 
navigation. The Sacramento and San 
Joaquin, and their tributaries, form 
one of the great systems of inland 
waterways in the country. They should 
and can be made so that the products 
of the great valley can be moved at the 
minimum of cost. 


The Federal Government is also in- 
terested in the stream through its con- 
trol of the National Forests. They 
cover the mountain areas from whence 
comes the greater part of the stream 
flow. The National Forests have been 
set aside largely for their beneficial ef- 
fect upon the rivers. 

The Government is also interested 
through the operations of the Recla- 
mation Act. Reservoirs have been sur- 
veyed to hold flood waters, and a be- 
ginning has been made on the con- 
struction of one of these near Orland. 
It is hoped and expected that under the 
operations of the Reclamation Act, all 
of the reservoirs useful in irrigation 
may ultimately be built. 

The Government is also interested in 
the control of the mining debris, and 
large expenditures have been made in 
investigating the problem. 

It is also investigating, through the 
Geological Survey, the behavior of 
sand and similar materials washed 
down by the streams, and has obtained 
facts of value on this subject. 

















Grand Valley Project, Colorado. Raising Vegetables between Rows of Young Trees While Growing an Orchard near 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
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Grand Valley Project, Colorado, July 17, 1908. Fruit Lands in and about Palisades, Colorado, $300 to $1,000 
per Acre. Orchards and Farms under Grand_Valley Project 

















Prune Orchard on an Irrigated Ranch, Two One-half Miles West of M U phagre Project, Colorado 
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Alfalfa Field. Uncomphagre Valley, Colorado 











Yuma Project, Arizona. Harvesting the Third Crop of Hay in the Yuma Valley 
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The United States Geological Sur- 
vey is also making maps of the moun- 
tain areas in which are located the 
reservoir sites, and also of the valley 
lands which may be irrigated, and of 
the swamp and _ overflowed lands. 
These maps are among the most com- 
prehensive and carefully made in the 
world and bring together a_ vast 
amount of information needed for a 
comprehensive study of the situation. 

This Survey is also, through its 
Water Resources Branch, making 
measurements of the flow of various 
tributaries in high and low water 
stages, and obtaining data of quantities 
of water occurring at various times of 
the year. 

Some years ago an eminent foreign 
engineer after visiting the Sacramento 
Valley expressed unbounded astonish- 
ment that the various reclamation dis- 
tricts were each building levees and 
carrying on work totally regardless of 
the larger public needs. It was incom- 
prehensible to him that Americans, 
with their reputation for business sa- 
gacity, should be expending large 
sums of money in these works without 
any control by State or Nation, such 
as would produce the best results to 
the greatest numbers. He was mysti- 
fied at the apparent incongruities and 
conflicts of diverse interests. National, 
state, and private organizations all 
seemed to be oblivious of the opera- 
tions of each other and working at 
cross purposes. 

The best results and the greatest 
good to the greatest number can result 
only from full knowledge of the pos- 


sibilities, and by _ following well- 
conceived and far-reaching plans. For 
over a quarter of a century the people 
of the Valley have been discussing the 
matter, yet there is still an apparent 
lack of unity on fundamental proposi- 
tions. Starting originally with the 
idea that the Federal Government 
should pay for everything, there has 
been a gradual evolution to a point 
where many of the people are begin- 
ning to see that if the Federal Govern- 
ment furnishes the means, the bene- 
ficiaries should pay the cost of recla- 
mation and of flood protection. 

The theory underlying the Reclama- 
tion Act by which the Government 
makes the surveys and examinations, 
advances the money and collects the 
cost from the landowners in ten annual 
instalments, seems to provide the most 
businesslike way of carrying out any 
broad scheme of utilizing the arid or 
overflowed lands of the Valley. To at- 
tain the best results broad plans must 
be made, beginning with the control of 
the National Forests in the interest of 
the water conservation. Next to this 
should come the construction of reser- 
voirs to hold water for irrigation and 
to exercise a beneficial effect in modi- 
fying floods. Next, the general scheme 
of levees should be consistent with the 
best maintenance of the waterways. 
The drainage plans should be laid out 
with reference to the general system, 
the debris problem worked out on the 
basis of the latest information, and 
finally, the navigation channels main- 
tained with the aid of the general 
works. 

















THE MANGYANES: A PROBLEM OF 





FOREST PROTECTION 


By MELVIN L. MERRITT, Forester, Philippine Bureau of Forestry 


OREST protection is as much a 
F problem in the Philippines as 
elsewhere; and although forest 
fires, in the usual acceptance of the 
term, are practically unknown in parts 
of these islands, other problems, equal- 
ly acute, present themselves for solu- 
tion. The task of dealing with the un- 
civilized and timid people known as 
Mangyanes, in the Island of Mindoro, 
is such a problem. 

This island is located about 120 miles 
south of Manila. It is the seventh 
island. of the archipelago in size, and 
has an area of 3,850 square miles, or 
more than one-half that of New Jer- 
sey. Extending through its central 
part, from north to south, and covering 
about two-thirds of its entire area, is a 
broad and rugged mountain chain, 
reaching an altitude of nearly 9,000 
feet at Mt. Halcon, in the north central 
part. Covering most of this high moun- 
tain region and in many places extend- 
ing down nearly to the coast is, nor- 
mally, a heavy forest growth, which, in 
places, has been destroyed. According 
to the 1905 census, Mindoro has a 
population of 28,360, or about seven 
per square mile, a density of population 
about the same size as that of South 
Dakota. Of this population, 7,264 are 
Mangyanes, a wild mountain tribe. The 
civilized people live on a relatively 
small area along the coast, leaving the 
main central wooded part of the island 
to the Mangyanes. 

The Mangyanes are probably the 
original inhabitants, who withdrew to 
the interior as coast points were occu- 
pied by the more civilized tribes. Thev 
are a simple, primitive people, with fair 
physical development and a timid and 
retiring disposition. Naturally wander- 
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ers, they seldom have fixed places of 
abode, but move from place to place in 
search of game, food, and the few prod- 
ucts which they use themselves or use 
in barter with the coast people. In 
trading they are greatly imposed upon. 
On one occasion when the writer 
bought from one of them a quantity of 
rice which usually sells for about 60 
cents, several small coins of various de- 
nominations were offered in payment, 
but the Mangyan returned all but two 
coppers worth only I cent, saying that 
this was what people usually paid him. 
They are cheated even more when sell- 
ing other products the real value of 
which is not known so well. 
Apparently they live in groups of 
twenty to thirty persons. Although 
there is but a small part of the interior 
mountain region over which the Mang- 
yanes do not roam, one group will not 
ordinarily range outside of a fairly 
small and well-defined area. Every 
year they make clearings in the forest, 
sometimes small, but often covering 
several acres, upon which they raise 
small quantities of rice, sweet potatoes 
or “camotes,” and various other roots 
and vegetables. Each succeeding year, 
or at least every few years, they make 
new clearings. These ‘‘caifigins,” as 
they are called, made and abandoned at 
will, have worked incalculable damage 
to the forest. In many places no large 
trees remain, while in others, especially 
in the south and west sides of the 
island, grass-covered hills and moun- 
tain sides bear silent testimony to the 
work of destruction. Here, dry season 
fires burn over the grass lands, destroy- 
ing seedlings and small trees. With- 
out exaggeration, it would be safe to 
139 
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Mangyan Clearing by Baroe River, Mindoro, Foothills of Mountains. Shows Typical Clearing in These Places 








Group of Mangyan Men. The Second and Third from the Left Were at the St. Lowis Exposition 
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state that half of the timber has been 
destroyed in these parts of the island 
by this cause alone. 

While there can be and is no objec- 
tion to allowing these people all of the 
land which they need for agricultural 
purposes, the wanton destruction of 
timber such as has been going on in the 
past, and still continues, cannot be tol- 
erated much longer if the valuable for- 
ests of Mindoro are to be saved. Not 
only does the destruction entail a large 
direct loss, but it affects as well the dis- 
tribution of the water supply. 

The problem is a difficult one. The 
object should be to prevent caifigins 
rather than punish offenders, since the 
latter course would only tend to make 
the Mangyanes more timid and would 
not repair damage done. As an illus- 
tration of their timidity and simplicity 
of nature, the writers recalls an in- 
stance when he was camped and work- 
ing daily in their territory for a month. 
The first day he saw a group of three, 
but after that saw no more until just a 
few days before his departure, although 
he noticed numerous houses, trails, 
fish-traps, and other signs of their re- 
cent presence. When at last a few were 
encountered accidentally, close ques- 
tioning elicited the information that 
they had been told by some visiting 
Tagalog that they would be shot if seen 
by the “Americano.” Upon being as- 
sured that such was not the case they 
asked if they would be permitted to live 
in their old homes, and seemed sur- 
prised and pleased upon being told that 
the Americans were not only willing 
but anxious for them to do so. The 
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futility of attempting to arrest and pun- 
ish such people in the usual way is self- 
evident, even though the law so provid- 
ed, as, rightly, it does not. 

It is believed that, could the Man- 
gyanes be induced to live in permanent 
homes, a long step would be taken in 
solving this problem. The work of or- 
ganizing Mangyan villages has now 
been commenced by a man detailed 
from the Bureau of Education, and ten 
small villages have already been 
formed. The Bureau of Forestry will 
cooperate with him in this work, and 
lay aside a tract of suitable land near 
each village, upon which the Mangyans 
will be permitted to make the clearings 
they may desire, leaving the allotment 
of individual places entirely with their 
local leaders. For instance, with a vil- 
lage of forty families, an allotment of 
1,600 hectares would be made, which 
would allow sixteen hectares per family 
after providing for a growth to 100 
families. By selecting areas not cov- 
ered with the best forest growth, these 
settlements could be made without se- 
riously affecting virgin stands. By care- 
fully explaining the system to them, 
and by leaving the individual allotments 
and the punishment of offenders almost 
entirely with their own officers, who 
have great power and influence, it is be- 
lieved that much can be done to prevent 
future damage. 

A few impressive boundary notices in 
the Tagalog dialect, stating their rights 
and privileges, should be posted to lend 
dignity to the transaction and for the 
information of visiting Tagalogs. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE COLORADO 


By C. J. BLANCHARD, Statistician, U. S. Reclamation Service 


River, twelve miles above Yuma, 
Arizona, had a most spectacular 
finish. The Government engineers 
have been engaged here for months in 
building a dam the like of which this 
country has never seen before. On 
December 21 the channel of the river 
was closed, and the entire flow of the 
river passed through the giant sluice- 
ways at either end of the dam. The 
supervising engineer wired to Wash- 
ington: “The river is closed and we 
sat on the lid while a five-foot rise, car- 
rying 40,000 feet of water, passed by.” 
The engineers encountered many 
difficult problems in planning the big 
irrigation systems which the Govern- 
ment is constructing in the arid West, 
but no more complicated conditions 
confronted them anywhere than in at- 
tempting to control the Colorado River 
in order that 130,000 acres of exceed- 
ingly fertile soil in California and 
Arizona might be made fruitful. 

The size and uncertainty of the riv- 
er, the shifting channel and unstable 
banks, the yearly recurring inunda- 
tions, variations in volume from low 
water to flood heights and the immense 
volume of silt carried by its yellow wa- 
ters, made the problem of the control 
of the stream unique in the history of 
American irrigation. With these diffi- 
culties fully understood and no bedrock 
for a base, the problem presented to 
the engineers was to build a structure 
on the sand and silt that would fully 
control the river, holding it within cer- 
tain prescribed limits, and at the same 
time make some disposition of the silt, 
one of the most difficult features of the 
undertaking. 

Constructing Engineer E. D. Vin- 


T work of closing the Colorado 


cent gives the following description of 
the structure: 

“the most advantageous weir site 
was found to be at Laguna, twelve 
miles above Yuma, where granitic 
mountains encroach on the river valley, 
leaving an opening about a mile wide. 
The type of weir selected was one that 
has been in successful operation for 
many years in India and Egypt under 
practically identical conditions with 
those presented in Yuma Valley. 

“Three concrete core walls 4,800 
feet in length and fifty-seven and 
ninety-three feet apart extend from 
bluff to bluff. The crest wall with a 
maximum height of nineteen feet 
above the bed of the stream rests upon 
a row of six-inch sheet piling from 
twelve to twenty feet in length, incor- 
porated in its base to cut off seepage. 
The space between the walls is filled 
with broken stone, and an apron of 
rock extends forty feet beyond the 
lower wall. The structure between the 
walls is capped with a concrete pave- 
ment eighteen inches thick. On the 
up-stream side of the weir a talus of 
broken rock, with an incline of two 
feet horizontal to one foot vertical, pro- 
tects the concrete structure. The dam 
is 4,800 feet long between abutments, 
nineteen feet high in the river channel, 
and 226 feet in width up and down 
stream.” 

The dam will raise the water about 
ten feet, backing it up stream nearly 
ten miles and forming a settling basin 
covering approximately eight square 
miles. At the west end of the weir, 
constructed in solid granite rock and 
excavated to the depth of low water 
in the river, is a sluiceway 116 feet 
wide. At the east end the sluiceway, 
also in granite, is only forty feet wide. 
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These sluiceways are closed by large 
gates operated by hydraulic machinery. 
These gates are of what is known as 
the Stoney type, the only other gates 
of the kind in the country being locat- 
ed in the Chicago drainage canal. They 
are of steel througout, and are eighteen 
feet high and thirty-five feet wide. 

The diversion canals are taken from 
the sides of the sluiceways above the 
gates. The areas of the sluiceways be- 
ing so great the movement of the wa- 
ter toward the canals will be slow, and 
most of the sediment will be deposited 
before reaching the canal intakes. 
When the silt has accumulated to a 
considerable depth the sluicegates will 
be opened, and the great volume of 
water which will rush through the 
sluiceway will carry out with it the 
sediment deposited above the intakes 
of the canals. As most of the silt is 
carried near the bottom of the river 
and the top is comparatively free from 
sediment, the water will be taken to 
the canals by a skimming process, over 
a long row of gates, so the canals can 
be filled by drawing but one foot in 
depth of water from the surface. In 
times of flood the Colorado River over- 
flows its banks, inundating the country 
for miles around, and in order to pro- 
tect the lower lands an elaborate sys- 
tem of levees has been built. These 
dikes have an aggregate length of 
seventy-five miles, and are considered 
the most perfect ever constructed. 
The dimensions of these embankments 
are those which experience on the Mis- 
sissippi River during the past sixty 
years have proved to be the best. At 
base they are several times as wide 
as their height. The tops of the dikes 
are four feet above the highest known 
floods. The river side is protected at 
frequent intervals by brush defences to 
ward off the attacks of the river. 

A portion of the waters of the main 
canal on the California side will be car- 
ried under the Colorado River by a 
siphon, and used for the irrigation of 
land near Yuma in Arizona. It is ex- 
pected that considerable power will be 
developed here which will be used to 
pump water to the mesa lands. The 


farmers’ pump and the big scoop wheel 
at Yuma are already furnishing water 
to several thousand acres of bottom 
land below Yuma. 

For months the great weir which the 
Government is building across the riv- 
er had been creeping out from either 
shore, the opening between the two 
ends gradually narrowing until only 600 
feet remained. Two temporary rail- 
road bridges, resting on piles driven 
deeply into the yielding sands and silt 
on the bottom of the river, were built 
above the dam, and from these rock 
was dumped by the car load until, on 
December 21st, the river channel was 
completely closed and the water was 
backed up until it flowed through the 
sluiceways previously prepared. The 
work of connecting the ends of the 
core walls was immediately com- 
menced, and it is expected that the dam 
will be completed early in March. 

Next October it is probable that 
17,000 acres of land in the Indian res- 
ervation on the California side of the 
river will be thrown open to settle- 
ment. The date and manner of dispos- 
ing of these lands will be announced by 
the Secretary of the Interior through 
the public press. The other lands, for 
which water will be available in 1909, 
are all in private ownership, but there 
are many tracts of excess holdings or 
farms whose owners do not reside in 
the vicinity that may be purchased. 

In soil, climate, and agricultural pos- 
sibilities the lands of the Yuma Project 
are singularly like those in the valley 
of the Nile. Date palms and Egyptian 
cotton have both proven well adapted 
to this section, and all the grains and 
fruits of the temperate and semi- 
tropical zones produce abundantly. 

Alfalfa yields from seven to twelve 
tons per acre and sells at $6 to $10 
loose in the stack. The baled hay 
brings about $15. Yuma _ oranges, 
grape fruit, cantaloupes and vegetables 
are the first on the market, and their 
quality is unsurpassed. On the expen- 
ment farm the Department of Agricul- 
ture has set out more than 200 varieties 


of the date palm which were imported. 


for the purpose, and which will be 


























Sluicegates on California Side, 35 by 18 Feet Each. Sluiceways 200 Feet Wide on 
Bottom, Largest in World 
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Yuma Project,“View Showing a Barley Crop in the Yuma Valley, Six Miles Southwest of Yuma, Arizona 
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Yuma Project, Arizona. View Showing the Variety of Shrubbery Along the Driveway Surrounding the Orange 
Grove on the Mesa, One One-half Miles South of Yuma 


transplanted to the rich bottom lands 
as soon as water is available. The ex- 
periments in cotton culture which the 
Department has been conducting on 
this little Government farm are most 
interesting. It has been found that 
Egyptian cotton of an excellent quality 
grows well in this section when once 
acclimated, a test plat in 1907 yielding 
about 1,000 pounds of cotton lint per 
acre. The average price during the 
year was 21.9 cents. We import about 
62,000,000 pounds of this cotton an- 
nually, and it is estimated that 100,000 
acres of such lands as are included in 
the Yuma Project easily would supply 
the looms of our country. On the smali 
farm units each farmer could raise 
from three to five acres of cotton, his 
own family harvesting the crop. This 
would simplify the labor problem, give 
good returns, and allow a considerable 
acreage for other crops. The Agricul- 


tural Department has a limited supply 
of thoroughly acclimated seed which 
may be used by such farmers as are 
interested in this enterprise. Of inter- 
est in this connection is the fact that 
cotton was grown quite exensively in 
this region by the Pima and Maricopa 
Indians before the discovery of 
America. 

The water supply is abundant and 
the lands, except in very limited areas, 
are practically free from alkali. The 
climate during the winter months is 
delightful. The summers are hot, the 
temperature sometimes reaching 120 in 
the shade. The sensible temperature, 
however, is not much greater than in 
Washington, where the percentage of 
humidity is so much greater. Sunstroke 
is unknown. The nights are not un- 
comfortable, and a large part of the 
population sleeps out of doors the year 
around. 
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EARLY CUTTINGS IN THE LODGEPOLE 
PINE TYPE OF ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


By E. R. HODSON 


ONG before the organization oi 
es the present National Forests 
there were heavy cuttings in 
many parts of the West. Where min- 
ing centers were developed these cut- 
tings were particularly severe as the 
illustrations with this article show. 
Around the Butte mining center in the 
lodgepole pine region the cuttings were 
clear and on a large scale. The age of 
the cutting varies from about seven to 
twenty-five years. Near Butte itself 
there was some cutting done even prior 
to that time, but the majority of the 
larger areas were cut from ten to fif- 
teen years ago. 

The cutting was started at the stream 
and proceeded up the slope, clearing 
everything as it went to the top or so far 
as it was practicable to haul the tim- 
ber. The brush was almost invariably 
piled in long, unbroken windrows fifty 
to seventy feet apart, the width of the 
windrows being about twenty feet. 
There was then by this method twenty 
to thirty per cent.of the area covered 
by brush; and, as the photographs 
show, no reproduction has come up 
through it. 

In all of the views shown the cuttings 
have never been burned and the repro- 
duction on them is quite typical of un- 
burned lodgepole pine clear cut areas. 
It will be noted that it is quite thin for 
lodgepole and it is also seen that the 
young growth is much more thrifty in 
the more favorable places toward the 
bottom of the slope and near the small 
side gullies. The thinness of the repro- 
duction and the situations on which it 
thrives show pretty clearly that an un- 
burned cutting is not an especially fav- 
orable one for reproduction. In the 
younger cuttings there is very little re- 
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production unless burned over soon af- 
ter cutting. On some of the cuttings it 
does not seem to make much difference 
whether seed trees are near at hand or 
not. Even on narrow strips there are 
often no seedlings. The soil is of a 
limy nature and grass is quite abundant, 
tending to form a sod as soon as the 
stand was opened up, which perhaps ex- 
plains the lack of reproduction. 

Fig. 1 shows a clear cutting of lodge- 
pole pine on a north slope. The stand 
was cut fifteen years ago and the repro- 
duction which has come in here is about 
the best to be found on unburned cut- 
tings. The brush is in windrows and 
very few seedlings have come up 
through it. Although the general ap- 
pearance is good, especially at the lower 
part of the slope, the density is nowhere 
sufficient to insure a good quality future 
stand of lodgepole pine. 

Fig. 2. A seven-year-old cutting in 
the lodgepole pine type. There is prac- 
tically no reproduction except the few 
suppressed seedlings present before cut- 
ting. The conditions here are not fav- 
orable as it is near the lower limit of 
lodgepole. 

Fig. 3. Clear cuttings with some 
unfinished strips in the center and to 
the right side. This cutting was made 
seven years ago and is on limy soil 
on a northeast slope near the lower 
limit of timber. Very little reproduc- 
tion has come in. 

Fig. 4. A windrow of brush on a fif- 
teen-year-clear cutting of lodgepole 
pine. The brush is very little decayed 
and scarcely a single seedling has been 
able to come up through it. Clearly in 
these cases the brush has been no help 
to the reproduction while it is always 
to some extent a menace. When it is 

















Figure 1 Clear Cutting ot Lodgepole Pine Fifteen Years of Age, Montana 














Figure 2, Clear Cutting of Lodgepole Pine Seven Years of Age, Montana 














Figure 3, Clear and Strip Cuttings of Lodgepole Pine Seven Years of Age, Montana 








Figure 4. Windrow of Brush ona Fifteen-year-old Clear Cutting of Lodgepole Pine 
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remembered that these windrows of 
brush cover twenty to thirty per cent. 
of the area, and that reproduction is 
excluded from the brush-covered area, 
it is apparent that the removal of 
brush is important. 

The size of the cuttings ranges from 
a few hundred to many thousands of 
acres. The shape of most of them is 
very irregular, but invariably the lower 
slopes are cut and the best timber re- 
moved. Probably about 200,000 acres 
tributary to Butte were clear cut in 
this manner prior to the organization 
of the National Forests. At that time 
no adequate restrictions were placed 
upon the cutting and the results are 
shown in the amount and condition of 
the reproduction to-day. As lodgepole 
pine is one of the best species to repro- 
duce itself under adverse conditions, 
much can be expected of it when man- 
aged properly. But even this prolific 
and well-equipped species has failed to 
do well when unrestricted clear cut- 
ting was practised. The old cuttings 
in the Butte mining region show this 
all too clearly. 

Besides the wholesale slaughtering 
of the forest around the mining cen- 
ters, there were other less severe cut- 
tings wherever railroads pierced the 
country or mines were developed. 
Along all the railroads are many tie 
cuttings upon which reproduction is 
usually present but not in sufficient 
quantity to produce high-grade mate- 
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rial. In the small mine cuttings this 
also applies. In most cases these classes 
of cuttings are selection, which system 
is not suitable for the lodgepole pine 
type. 

Where fire has repeatedly run over 
the country the conditions are still 
worse. While a light fire at the right 
time may be beneficial to lodgepole 
pine reproduction, repeated fires are a 
decided injury. 

It is pretty hard to predict the fu- 
ture of these old cuttings, but it is safe 
to say that one-half of their area will 
be without reproduction for a long 
time and that the greater part of the 
other half will have an inferior stand 
because of insufficient density of the 
young growth. 

Before the inauguration of a vigor- 
ous forest policy by the Government 
through the Forest Service, this was 
the kind of cutting which prevailed 
in the West. Stands of timber were 
stripped off without a measure or even 
a thought for the future. In spite of the 
short time the Government forests 
have been under intelligent manage- 
ment the results are now beginning to 
be realized and are apparent to every 
one. With proper silvicultural treat- 
ment and protection, such as is given 
the National Forests, all this loss could 
have been prevented. Instead of the 
present barren areas and areas with 
sparse reproduction, there might be 
thrifty, well-stocked stands growing 
into a high-class future forest. 

















TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


(Concluded from February Number) 


As promised in the February issue of CONSERVATION, matter connected 
with the annual meeting, but omitted, through lack of space, from that issue, 


was carried forward for future use. 


In this issue some of it appears. 


FOREST TAXATION 


The burning question of forest tax- 
ation came in for discussion. In the 
first session, Mr. Elliott, of Pennsyl- 
vania, said: 


Secretary Wilson has always advocated 
tree planting, and it seems to me that is 
the only remedy there is for us * * * 
Let us go on and try in some way to get 
people to plant trees. And remember this 
one thing, that under the present laws of 
almost all the states of the Union, no man, 
no corporation can engage in tree planting, 
because if they do his property will be con- 
fiscated under the tax laws. These gov- 
ernors should have gone back from their 
meeting here and said to their people who 
sent them here, and particularly to the 
legislatures, ‘‘Gentlemen, you cannot en- 
courage tree planting as long as you tax 
these properties as you do; let us put a tax 
upon the land as land only, vacant land 
with nothing on it. Then let the trees 
grow, and when they do grow to maturity 
and are suitable for manufacture, or are 
suitable for merchantable purposes, then let 
us put a tax on them ad valorem or ac- 
cording to the value of the timber, and 
make the consumer at that time bear ine 
burden of the tax.” 


When the resolution proposing the 
removal of taxes from standing timber 
and the substitution, therefor, of an 
income tax on the timber when cut was 
read, the following discussion occurred 
in part: 


Chairman Harvey: 


That is one of the most important reso- 
lutions that has ever been presented before 
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this Association. It is a subject that has 
been considered by many States which have 
endeavored to enact legislation that will re- 
lieve the situation. It is believed that the 
wisdom that is embraced in this Associa- 
tion, through some of those who are more 
familiar with this subject than many of us, 
is embodied in the preparation of this reso- 
lution. 


Mr. J. A. Freeman: 


I know of two concerns which own tim- 
ber in the states of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, and a similar amount of timber in Can- 
ada. The taxes of both those concerns last 
year in the state of Wisconsin aggregated 
about one hundred thousand dollars. The 
taxes on a similar amount of timber right 
over in Canada aggregated less than three 
hundred dollars. 


Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of Pennsylvania : 


We expect to pass that very bill in Penn- 
sylvania this winter. Twenty years ago it was 
adopted as a resolution, and for twenty 
years we have voted it until at last we have 
it on a practical basis. It came within four 
votes of passing at the last session. 

I want to say this, that we have gotten 
bravely over the idea that the lumbermen 
are our enemies. We never made a suc- 
cessful canvass in Pennsylvania until the 
lumbermen and the foresters became friends 
(applause), and since that time we have had 
our own way. Furthermore, forestry be- 
gins with the ax. What is the sense of 
allowing growing timber to fall and rot in 
the woods when it could be utilized? We 
want to get the most out of every acre, and 
when the timber man is aiding us in doing 
it, he is our friend. 
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I want to give you an illustration in point, 
and I will give you names and places. About 
twenty-five years ago, Dr. Stewart, of Fay- 
ette County, owned a fine tract of hemlock 
timber. He was assessed pretty high. In 
two or three years the assessor came around 
again and doubled the rate. The doctor 
thought it was a little high and said so. 
The next time the assessor came back he 
doubled it again. The doctor said: ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, I will not allow this to go any 
further.’’ They came around again and 
doubled it again. He said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
will cut the timber off and you may have 
the land,” and Fayette County to-day has 
neither timber nor taxes on that land. That 
is the way it worked and it is to prevent the 
continuance of that condition that this reso- 
lution has been offered. 


Mr. Elliott, of Pennsylvania: 


The law which we are proposing to get 
enacted provides that when any party own- 
ing land proposes to put it into what we 
term an auxiliary forest reserve, he shall 
notify the Commissioner of Forestry of the 
state, who will send an expert there, a man 
learned in the practice and principles of for- 
estry, to examine that tract, and if it is found 
suitable, with a proper amount of timber 
upon it, of any growth, he shall so recom- 
mend that condition, and he will report to 
the Commissioner of Forestry. If the Com- 
missioner of Forestry finds it is in accord- 
ance with the rules for reforesting lands, he 
shall notify the commissioners of the coun- 
ty of that fact, and if the owner of that 
piece of ground shall enter into a written 
agreement with the commissioners of the 
county to cultivate that timber in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations of the 
Commissioner of Forestry, the commission- 
ers of the county shall notify the assess- 
ors that they shall assess that land at only 
one dollar per acre until that timber shall 
grow to be large enough for merchantable 
timber or sawed lumber. In the bill there 
was a time limit fixed during which he 
should not act. That was fixed for this 
reason: If you undertook to control the 
man’s cutting of timber, you ran against 
a very serious proposition. He owns the 
timber and he has the right to do it, and I 
do not believe, notwithstanding the decision 
of the courts of Maine, that you can take 
away from any man the right to cut his 
timber if he sees fit. 

We got at the very principle that the Maine 
decision wanted to get at, but we compen- 
sate the man by reducing his taxation. We 
do not take away from him any right of 
property without due process of law and 
compensation. Our State constitution pro- 
vides against that, and I apprehend they 
all do. The National Government never 
takes a man’s property without compensat- 
ing him for it. The right of eminent do- 


main does not conceive that. If he cuts his 
timber off before that twenty years has ex- 
pired, or whatever time may be fixed as a 
limit, then the tax which would have ac- 
crued upon that property becomes due and 
payable. That is the penalty upon him for 
not holding his timber until it shall be fit 
to cut. That is giving to the man the right 
to own and control his property at a sacri- 
fice if he wants to. On the other hand, it 
encourages a man to plant and care for his 
timber. 


Mr. R. A. Long, of Kansas City, 
Missouri: 


I was asked to prepare a paper on con- 
servation of our forests, to be read before 
the conference last May. In the prepara- 
tion of that paper I gave quite a little 
thought to the problem that is before us 
now. I am wonderfully impressed with the 
fairness of this resolution. I want to give 
you an illustration that I was at that time 
using, showing wherein the timber owner 
was not treated fairly as compared with 
other tax payers, and more particularly the 
farmer. 

I found in my examination of the sub- 
ject at that time that the farmer is taxed on 
his crop only once. It takes about one 
hundred years to produce a crop of timber. 
It is taxed everv year until the timber is 
cut, which means 100 years of taxes. In 
order to arrive at an average of what the 
farmer would produce out of an acre of 
land, located in the district where we oper- 
ate, namely in Louisiana, I took fifty years 
as an average basis. I found that the land 
was worth about $50 an acre, that land which 
produces cane and cotton. The land pro- 
duced to the farmer about $7.50 per acre 
per annum exclusive of taxes. In other 
words, it was net to him, and figuring the 
average of the time, fifty years, would make 
fifty times $7.50 which would be $375 the 
farmer would get exclusive of taxes, out 
of his acre of land. After that the 
value of the land to start with, $50, 
should be added, making his one acre 
of land $425; while the lumberman, 
after paying a tax on his lumber the number 
of years he would hold it, would get about 
$120 per acre. That demonstrates, it seems 
to me, the fairness or the unfairness of the 
manner of taxation as applied against the 
lumberman. * * I understand that 
taxes are levied against timber properties 
possibly to support half a dozen school chil- 
dren in a district where schools are scarcely 
needed. Taxes are levied against these prop- 
erties for building roads where roads are 
not needed. These taxes become so hard 
to carry and so burdensome to the lumber- 
man that, instead of having an inducement 
to hold on and preserve his timber. there is 
every reason why he should cut it off in order 
to avoid this excessive carrying charge. 
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PROFIT IN FORESTS 


Can private owners afford to hold 
and improve forests? Light was thrown 
on this question by the following state- 
ment and colloquy: 


Dr. J. T. Rothrock: 


A few years ago we purchased from the 
lumbermen of Pennsylvania 14,000 acres of 
land, at a price, I think, of $2 an acre. 
These same gentlemen came to our office a 
short time ago and made a formal offer to 
us of five times as much money as they had 
received from the state, merely for permis- 
sion to go on that land again and re-timber 
it—cut the timber off. It was stripped land 
when we got it. The price of lumber has 
gone up to such an extent that they were 
willing to give us five times as much as 
they had received for the land, and give us 
the land back, they only taking the timber. 

I am free to say here that if the state of 
Pennsylvania, by legislative enactment, were 





to offer all the land it has in a block, a 
syndicate would be formed inside of a 
month that would take the whole of the 
state’s holdings off its hands at twice what 
it paid for them. 


Mr. William Canfield Lee: 


Dr. Rothrock, if, as you say, these lands 
have advanced so in value that they could 
all be sold readily at a much advanced price, 
what becomes of the argument tliat private 
owners cannot afford to maintain and im- 
prove the forests? 


Dr. Rothrock: 


I do not think there is very much in that, 
except that they have to wait so long before 
there is any profit. My own belief is that 
any man who owns forest land can afford 
to take care of it, and he will get a good 
return in his lifetime. That is my belief, 
but you cannot get the majority of men to 
believe that. 





View Showing the Remaining Portion of the Arizona Dam, Which Was Washed Away by Flood 
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A FREE HAND 


The value of a free hand in accom- 
plishing practical results was strikingly 
brought out by Dr. Rothrock in the 
following statement: 


The great success of Pennsylvania for- 
estry work is due to the fact that we are 
not a subordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment and that we have a department of 
forestry. It is coordinate_in its import- 
ance with the Department of Internal Af- 


fairs, with the Department of Public In- 
struction, or with any other department 
of the state government, and the head of 
that department is a member of the gover- 
nor’s cabinet. We have no one to consult, 
no one to hold us back, but we are a de- 
partment devoted solely and entirely to the 
forestry interests of the state and nothing 
else. It is a great step. It is the one potent 
lever that has enabled us to make the prog- 
ress we have made. 


FLOOD VERSUS DROUGHT 


A notable example of the contrast 
between the superfluity of water at one 
time and its paucity at another was 
given by Dr. Rothrock in the case of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. Referring, 
first, to the flood of some twenty years 
ago, which practically swept the town 
out of existence, he said: 


Last spring I passed by Johnstown. It is 
a great mining region. The hills around 


there are denuded of timber * * * 
There is nothing to hold the rain, and every 
hillside was weeping water. The whole sur- 
face was saturated with it, and the Cone- 
maugh was a raging flood. Six weeks ago 
Johnstown, cursed by a previous flood and 
blessed last spring by a copious supply from 
the clouds, was in a vastly different condi- 
tion. The people were glad to get their 
drinking water from the puddles around the 
town. 








View of Missouri Pacific Railroad Bridge at Kansas City after the Flood 











The effectiveness of women in pro- 
moting the work of forestry and con- 
servation was recognized at the annual 
meeting in several ways. Of these, one 
was the provision for the address by 
the President General of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Mrs. Don- 
ald McLean, and the cordial reception 
given it when delivered; another was 
the resolution welcoming the assistance 
and commending and endorsing the or- 
ganization and work of the Women’s 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress ; 
and a third, the tribute paid by Dr. 
Rothrock to the women of Pennsyl- 
vania in securing the enactment, by the 
legislature of that state, of the law es- 
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WOMEN AS WORKERS 








tablishing the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forestry. He said: 


I want to say right here that the State 
of Pennsylvania never would have had that 
department if it had not been for the organ- 
ized efforts of the women of Pennsylvania. 
They made it possible. Somehow or other, 
it is not necessary to state how—it was per- 
fectly clean and_ straight, however—but 
somehow or other, on the morning the bill 
for this matter was under consideration 
every desk in the house of representatives 
and in the state senate was flooded with 
petitions from the women and their hus- 
bands. I do not know how they got there 
exactly so nicely on time, but the president 
of the senate told me the bill never would 
have become a law if it had not been for the 
fact that the women of the state had made 
it impossible to kill it. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


On the morning of the second day of 
the annual meeting the report of the 
Committee on Nominations was pre- 
sented by Mr. Edwin A. Start, Chair- 
man, as follows: 


To the American Forestry Association: 

The nominating committee presents the 
following nominations for officers of the As- 
sociation for the ensuing year: 

President—Curtis Guild, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Vice-presidents—N. J. Bachelder, An- 
drew Carnegie, Charles W. Eliot, B. E. Fer- 
now, W. W. Finley, David R. Francis, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Rutherford P. Hayes, 
James J. Hill, S. Weir Mitchell, George T. 
Oliver, George C. Pardee, George Foster 
Peabody, J. E. Ransdell, J. T. Rothrock, 
Albert Shaw, Charles P. Taft, Charles R. 
Van Hise, Andrew D. White. 

Treasurer—Otto Luebkert, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Directors—Philip W. Ayres of New 
Hampshire, Joshua L. Bailey of Pennsylva- 
nia, James H. Cutler of Massachusetts, 
Henry S. Graves of Connecticut, Curtis 
Guild, Jr. of Massachusetts, William S. 
Harvey of Pennsylvania, George H. Max- 
well of Illinois, Charles F. Nesbit of Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Henry A. Pressey of Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Henry Riesenberg of In- 
diana, Cuno H. Rudolph of District of Co- 
lumbia, George K. Smith of Missouri, Edwin 
A. Start of Massachusetts, James S. Whip- 
ple of New York, George P. Whittlesey of 
District of Columbia. 





It will be noticed that for the first time in 
many years no official of the National Gov- 
ernment is included in the list. This is not 
accidental. The Government officials who 
have been connected with the board in the 
past have been relieved from service at their 
own earnest request. It is agreed by those 
who have been closest to the work of the 
Association, in the Government departments 
as well as out of it, that the Association 
should be completely independent of these 
departments, so that it may be a helpful ally 
of the Government forestry and conservation 
work, and that neither may be hampered by 
the needs and obligations of the other. 

In the early days of the Forest Service 
and the Association, when both were young 
and weak, their close connection was useful 
and inevitable. It has been good for both, 
and the debt of this Association to Secre- 
tary Wilson and Mr. Pinchot and their asso- 
ciates, who have borne so many of the offi- 
cial burdens, is great. Now, however, the 
Service is a great administrative division of 
the Government, and it cannot afford to 
carry, through its officers, any responsib/li- 
ties of an outside organization. The Asso- 
ciation, on the other hand, has also grown to 
be a power, and its mission has grown in 
even greater proportion, and it cannot be 
bound by limitations of official relations of 
the Government. The two must therefore 
be dissociated officially, while in spirit and 
purpose they continue to go hand in hand. 
We have depended much upon our officers 
in the Government service, who were per- 
manently in Wasiiington, and it has not been 
easy to fill their places. We have endeav- 
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ored, however, to present a well-balanced 
list of officers, who may be expected to give 
devoted and efficient service. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Epwin A. Start, 
Chairman, for the Committee. 


Supplementing the report of the 
Nominating Committee, Mr. Start said: 


I wish to add to the report a personal word 
in regard to the candidate for president. 
For ten years this office has been distin- 
guished by the great Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, whose farewell message we listened to 
yesterday morning. To name his successor 
was no light responsibility. We must have 
a man known to the people of the country 
and respected by them, a man of tried abil- 
ity in high places; and one deeply, person- 
ally, and intelligently interested in forestry 
and conservation work. 

Of ex-Governor Guild’s ability, integrity, 
and patriotism I do not need to speak, al- 
though I may say that, as Governor of 
Massachusetts, he has made a record worthy 
to be placed with those of a long line of 
great predecessors. What I do wish to say 
is that we have not named him for president 
of the American Forestry Association be- 
cause he has been a successful politician, a 
good soldier, a brilliant campaigner, and a 
statesmanlike governor. We have chosen 
him because he is committed, heart and 
soul, to the cause of forestry and conserva- 
tion, and because he ‘is a doer of deeds and 
not a merely negative supporter. I have 
known more than any one else, perhaps, of 
the growth and strength of his interest in 
this cause. When he became governor three 
years ago he knew very little about it, but 
he has that quick grasp of such questions 
that enables a man to measure their import- 
ance; and he took it up not only willingly 
as a part of his duty as governor, but 
eagerly as a_ far-seeing American who 
caught the significance of the forestry gospel. 
During his term forestry as a state policy 
has made wonderful advance in Massachu- 
setts, and our State Forester, Mr. Rane, will 
bear me out in saying that the sympathetic 
support of Governor Guild has been one of 


the chief factors in this progress. Our state 
forestry association has found in him a most 
cordial friend. What he has done for the 
Appalachian National Forests cause is known 
in part to the public, but its full importance 
is only known to one or two of us who have 
been in closest touch with him and through 
whom he has worked. Three years ago he 
enlisted in this cause, and he has never fal- 
tered in its support. This year, for the first 
time, the hearing by the House committee 
was given at a time when his duties as gov- 
ernor would permit his personal attendance, 
and you all know how well he bore himself 
as our leader. But in other years the splen- 
did representation that Massachusetts has 
sent to speak for her has been due in a large 
measure to the personal efforts of her gov- 
ernor. 

In this connection, let me recall the fact 
that at the hearing last month the Governor 
of South Carolina was beside the Governor 
of Massachusetts. When sounding some of 
the Association’s prominent members as to 
the way in which the name of Governor 
Guild would be received, this letter came to 
me from another representative South Caro- 
linian, Hon. Asbury F. Lever: 

‘*T am in receipt of your letter of recent 
date, and in reply thereto permit me to say 
that I regard Governor Guild as preem:nently 
the man for the presidency of the Forestry 
Association. I, for one, shall be very glad 
to support him. I see no reason why there 
should be any opposition to him from any 
source, for I am sure that he has been a 
most helpful influence in arousing and di- 
recting sentiment in favor of forest reserves 
in the Appalachian and White Mountains.’’ 

This testimony from South Carolina is pe- 
culiarly grateful to us of Massachusetts, and 
shows how much our forestry cause is doing 
to aid in binding the Nation together and 
make all sections one. 

Now Mr. Guild is for a while a private 
citizen, free to give his virile energy and 
wide patriotism to this good cause which he 
has come to understand and to believe in, 
and .we therefore feel confident. that we 
made no mistake in presenting him for the 
presidency of this Association. 
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PUBLISHERS’. NOTICE 


HE subscription price of CONSER- 
: VATION is two dollars yearly, 
and this subscription includes 
membership in the American Forestry 
Association, at the option of the sub- 
scriber. Those who have paid $2.25 for 
their subscriptions, in accordance with 
an announcement temporarily made, 
will receive from the office a return of 
the balance paid over the subscription 
now in force. 
The American Forestry Association 
desires to associate with itself as many 
persons as possible, who will remain 


with it as members, supporting its work 
by word and influence as well as by an- 
nual contributions. The magazine, 
CONSERVATION, is the chief instrument 
of the Association’s work, and we in- 
tend to make it the leading magazine 
of the country in the great conserva- 
tion movement. While, therefore, we 
wish to have as many subscribers as 
we can to CONSERVATION, we wish still 
more for that closer and more perma- 
nent alliance implied in membership in 
the Association, which carries subscrip- 
tion to CONSERVATION with it. 


WANTED 


Back numbers of Forestry and Irrigation and Conservation 


The office of CONSERVATION desires for some of its subscri- 
bers a few copies of its issues for January, 1905, and Novem- 
ber, 1908, and will pay for those needed 20 cents each. Any 
one willing to dispose of these will please advise us by postal 


card. 





Preparing an Orange Orchard for Irrigation by the Furrow Method 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
CONFERENCE 


By TREADWELL CLEVELAND, Jr. 


[This account of the open proceedings and the conclusions of the Conference 

- ‘ co . 
ts introductory to an article by Mr. Cleveland on‘ The Conservation cf World 
Resources,” discussing the coming Hague Conterence, which will appear in Con- 


SERVATION for April.) 


THE INVITATION 


America the problems of con- 

servation, like the resources 
with which they deal, are not con- 
fined to any one of the three political 
subdivisions of the continent, and a 
conviction that these problems could be 
solved most effectively and economic- 
ally by Canada, Mexico and the United 
States in cooperation, led the Presi- 
dent, in December last, to invite Lord 
Grey and President Diaz to participate 
with the United States in a conference 
at Washington on the conservation of 
the resources of North America. 

The invitations were delivered in 
person by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the rep- 
resentative of the President, and were 
cordially accepted. 

The President’s letter to Lord Grey 
follows: 


A REALIZATION that in North 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


December 24, 1908. 
My Dear Lord Grey: 

In May of the present year the governors 
of the several states and terr:tories of this 
Union met in the White House to confer 
with the President and with each other 
concerning the amount and condition of the 
natural resources of this country, and to 
consider the most effective means for con- 
serving them. This conference included also 
the members of the Supreme Court, the 
Cabinet, and members of both houses of 
Congress, together with representatives of the 
great associations of citizens concerned with 
natural resources. The conference was fol- 
lowed by the appointment of conservation 
commissions on the part of the Nation and 
of a majority of the states. 


A second conference of the National 
Commission with the governors, the state 
commissions, and the conservation commit- 
tees of the great associations has recently 
been held in this city. It was called to con- 
sider an inventory of our natural resources 
prepared by the National Conservation Com- 
mission. Its most important result will 
doubtless appear in cooperation on the part 
of the Nation, the states, and the great as- 
sociations of citizens for action upon this 
great question, upon which the progress of 
the people of the United States obviously 
depends. 

It is evident that natural resources are 
not limited by the boundary lines which sep- 
arate nations, and that the need for consery- 
ing them upon this continent is as wide as 
the area upon which they exist. In view, 
therefore, of these considerations, and of 
the close bonds of friendship and mutual 
aims which exist between Canada and the 
United States, I take especial pleasure in in- 
viting you to designate representatives of 
the government of Canada to meet and con- 
sult with representatives of the State and 
other departments of this Government, and 
the National Conservation Commission, in 
the city of Washington on February 18, 
1909. The purpose of the conference I have 
the honor to propose is to consider mutual 
interests involved in the conservation of 
natural resources, and in this great field de- 
liberate upon the practicabilitv of preparing 
a general plan adapted to promote the wel- 
fare of the nations concerned. 

I have this day addressed a similar invi- 
tation to the Republic of Mexico, express- 
ing my hope that representatives of that 
government also will be present and par- 
ticipate in the proposed conference on the 
conservation of the natural resources of 
North America. 

The conclusions of such a _ conference. 
while wholly advisory in character, could 
hardly fail to yield important beneficial re- 
sults, both in a better knowledge of the 
natural resources of each nation on the 
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part of othe others, and in suggestions for 
concurrent action for the protection of mu- 
tual interests related to conservation. 

As my representative to convey to you 
this letter and invitation, and at your desire 
to consult with you concerning the proposed 
conference, I have selected an officer of this 
Government, chief of the United States For- 
est Service and chairman of the National 
Conservation Commission, whom I commend 
to your kind offices. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

February 18, 19 and 20 were the 
dates set for the North American Con- 
ference. The Commissioners were these: 
United States 

Gifford Pinchot, U. S. Forester, 
Chairman of the National Conservation 
Commission. 

Hon. Robert L. Bacon, Secretary of 
State. 

Hon. James R. Garfield, Secretary of 


the Interior. 


Canada 

Hon. Sydney Fisher, Minister of Ag- 
riculture. 

Hon. Clifford Sifton, ex-Minister of 
the Interior. 

Hon. Henri S. Béland, M. P. 

New Foundland 

Hon. E. H. Outerbridge. 
Mexico 

Hon. Rémulo Escobar, former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and former Com- 
missioner of Forestry. 

Hon. Miguel A. de Quevedo, Com- 
missioner of Forestry and Engineer of 
the Sanitary Commission. 

Hon. Carlos Sellerier, Secretary of 
Agriculture and Inspector of Mines for 
the Federal Government. 

Representatives of the press were 
present only at the presentation of the 
visiting Commissioners in the East 
Room of the White House, and at the 
general session in the State Department 
immediately following. The  subse- 
quent sessions of the conference were 
closed. 

Those who were invited to be pres- 
ent in the East Room of the White 
House when the Canadian and Mexican 
Commissioners were presented to the 
President, in addition to Cabinet offi- 
cers, justices of the Supreme Court, the 


3ritish ambassdor and the Mexican 
charge d’affaires, were as follows: 


National Conservation Commission—Gif- 
ford Pinchot, chairman; Thomas R. Shipp, 
secretary; Theodore E. Burton, Francis G. 
Newlands, Jonathan P. Dolliver, William 
Warner, John H. Bankhead, Dr. W J Mc- 
Gee, Frederick H. Newell, Herbert Knox 
Smith, Joseph E. Ransdell, Dr. George F. 
Swain, Brig. Gen. William L. Marshall, 
Reed Smoot, Albert J. Beveridge, Champ 
Clark, Charles F. Scott, J. B. White, Prof. 
Henry S. Graves, William Irvine, Newton 
C. Blanchard, Charles Lathrop Pack, Prof. 
Irving Fisher, Gustav H. Schwab, Overton 
W. Price, Knute Nelson, Francis E. Warren, 
Swager Sherley, Herbert Parsons, Napoleon 
B. Broward, James J. Hill, George C. Par- 
dee, Murdoe Mackenzie, Dr. T. C. Chamber- 
lin, Frank C. Goudy, Charles Macdonald, 
George W. Woodruff, John Dalzell, Joseph 
M. Dixon, Frank P. Flint, Lee S. Overman, 
James L. Slayden, Philo Hall, Andrew Car- 
negie, Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, John 
Mitchell, John Hays Hammond, Dr. I. C. 
White, Dr. J. A. Holmes, Dr. O. P. Austin, 
Fred Dennett, Dr. B. T. Galloway, Dr. L. O. 
Howard, Dr. A. D. Melvin, Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, Prof. Willis L. Moore, Dr. S. N. 
D. North, Victor H. Olmsted, Dr. George 
Otis Smith, Dr. A. C. True, Dr. Milton 
Whitney, Dr. H. W. Wiley, Morris Bien, 
M. R. Campbell, Charles G. Clark, Francis 
W. Clements, Frederick V. Coville, William 
T. Cox, Arthur P. Davis, Dr. D. T. Day, 
Dr. R. B. Dole, Dr. John A. Fairlie, R. C. 
Finney, Robert Follensby, Prof. S. Fortier, 
Prof. Henry C. Frankenfeld, Henry Gannett, 
L. C. Graton, William L. Hall, G. G. Hang- 
er, Dr. C. W. Hayes, H. W. Henshaw, 
A. D. Hopkins, W. B. Hunter, R. S. Kel- 
logg, M. O. Leighton, Waldemar Lindgren, 
C. L. Marlatt, Felden O. Martin, W. C. 
Mendenhall, E. W. Parker, A. F. Potter, 
Le Grand Powers, B. J. Ramage, Alexander 
C. Shaw, Hugh M. Smith, William M. Steu- 
art, R. G. Valentine, F. B. Van Horn, 
Thomas L. Watson, Jasper E.- Welchel, 
Philip P. Wells, Dr. Bailey Willis, H. M. 
Wilson, Albert F. Woods, N. A. Ziegler, 
Dr. W. L. Hornaday, Elbert F. Baldwin, 
Charles D. Walcott, Dr. H. A. Smith, Will- 
iam B. Pugh, C. E. Wright, Stephen W. 
Williams, H. H. Schwartz, Clarence Blanch- 
ard, C. A. Davis, A. L. Quaintance, W. J. 
Spillman, A. H. Brooks, C. W. Warburton, 
H. N. Parker, W. T. Swingle, E. C. Chil- 
cott, H. B. Sackett, H. F. Weiss, A. C. 
Veatch, Dr. T. S. Palmer, J. G. Peters, John 
C. Hoyt, L. F. Hawley, Dr. George M. 
Kober, S. T. Dana, G. B. Sudworth, Mc- 
Garvey Cline, C. S. Schofield, Dr. H. S. 
Bristol, Calvin W. Rice, Willis E. Hall, 
Wesley Bradfield, Dr. C. F. Langworthy, Dr. 
Charles J. Lavery. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Promptly at ten o’clock the guests 
were ranged in a semi-circle, and the 
President entered. In his address of 
welcome he said: 


I wish to extend on behalf of the Amer- 
ican people the heartiest welcome to the 
representatives of Canada and Mexico who 
are here present. I am sure I give expres- 
sion to the feelings of my countrymen when 
I say that nothing has augured better for 
the development of this entire continent, on 
the lines along which it should develop, than 
this meeting. I appreciate the courtesy 
which has been shown by the governments 
of Great Britain and Canada, and of Mex- 
ico, in sending you gentlemen here as rep- 
resentatives. 

The members of our own National Con- 
servation Commission and the experts who 
prepared our inventory of national resources 
are present and are at any time at the serv- 
ice of you gentlemen, if you desire to hear 
from them, and any information that they 
have in their possession is at your disposal. 

Gentlemen, this conference represents one 
of the many steps that have been taken of 
recent years looking toward a harmonious 
cooperation between the nations of the earth 
for the common advancement of all. In 
international relations the great feature of 
the growth of the last century has been the 
gradual recognition of the fact that instead 
of its being normally to the interest of one 
nation to see another depressed, it is nor- 
mally to the interest of each nation to see 
the others elevated. 

Fundamentally it is the same with na- 
tions as it is with individuals. You will 
find that, as a rule, the most prosperous 
man is the man who lives in a prosperous 
community; as a rule the man is prosperous 
who has prosperous people to deal with, who 
carries on his business with other prosper- 
ous people, who has prosperous people round 
about him. You know that of your own ex- 
perience. You know that a poor locality is 
just the locality where it is hardest for the 
ablest type of man to do well. The ablest 
man will do best where his neighbors also 
do well. It is just so with us as nations. 
In commercial relations the trade of one 
nation is greatest not with the poor and 
backward nation, but with the rich and pro- 
gressive nation. 

Study the trade returns, and see where, 
on the average, the best customers of any 
nation are found. The best customers, on 
the average, are the prosperous nations. 


When one nation strides forward along the 
path of civilization, as a rule that progress 
means the uplifting of nations generally. 
(I am speaking subject, as one always must, 
to certain exceptions; occasionally a nation 
rises at the expense of another. 
does not apply to such cases.) 


What I say 
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The movement that you gentlemen are 
beginning, the national cooperation for the 
conservation of national and _ international 
resources, marks another stage in the ad- 
vance along these lines. Each nation will 
be left absolutely free, of course, to exercise 
its own wisdom in dealing with the things 
that concern itself, but it will be given the 
chance to profit by the wisdom of other 
nations, and I know of no nation or no indi- 
v:dual that cannot profit by the wisdom of 
others. 

In addition, the opportunity will be given 
to all of us to join together in doing the 
work that can best be done in union, by all 
or some of us, as compared with doing it 
each one separately. With nations whose 
boundaries march along a great extent of 
land frontier, as with Canada, the United 
States, and Mexico, there are necessarily 
large tracts of land in which the welfare of 
the people depends upon the action not only 


of that country, but of the neighboring 
country. 
This, of course, is especially true where 


our streams are concerned. You cannot cut 
down the forests on the headwaters of an 
international stream without having it hurt 
both nations. I am anxious to do all that in 
me lies to help you gentlemen in getting our 
several peoples to come together with the 
idea of working in harmony for the com- 
mon good, instead of working each to get 
something at the expense of the other. Ulti- 
mately each of us will profit immeasurably 
if, instead of striving to advance by tramp- 
ling down the other, each strives to advance 
by joining with the other for the common 
advancement. 

I welcome you in behalf of our people. I 
think it is of good augury for the North 
American continent that you should be here, 
and I believe that the movement which you 
this day initiate is one of the utmost im- 
portance to this hemisphere, and may become 
of the utmost importance to the world at 
large. 


The Secretary of State then intro- 
duced the Canadian and Mexican dele- 
gates to the President. 


THE GENERAL SESSION 


The commissioners to the conference, 
certain members of the Cabinet, several 
members of the National Conservation 
Commission and one or two others then 
began the general session in the Diplo- 
matic Room of the State Department. 
Mr. Outerbridge, the commissioner 
from Newfoundland, did not reach 
Washington in time for this day’s ses- 
sion, 
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Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Chairman of 
the United States delegation, opened 
the session by briefly outlining the his- 
tory of the conservation movement 
from the formation of the Inland 
Waterways Commission down to the 
calling of the North American Confer- 
ence. He said that the conservation of 
natural resources had become in the 
United States almost a religion. The 
ideal of the movement was national ef- 
ficiency, and the material basis of that 
efficiency was, in last resort, the natural 
resources. He expressed the keen 
pleasure he felt that the well-beloved 
neighbors of the United States were 
represented, to lend their aid to the con- 
servation movement. Mr. Pinchot then 
introduced Mr. James Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wilson alluded to the fact that 
one of the explorers of the Department 
of Agriculture had just returned from 
Siberia, bringing with him specimens 
of wheat and alfalfa which could with- 
stand the colder climate of Northern 
United States. Should these plants 
prove of benefit to this country, he said, 
they could not fail to prove of benefit 
to Canada as well. The case was simi- 
lar, he explained, with the successful 
experiments made by the Department 
in fighting the cotton boll-weevil and 
the cattle tick in the South, since Mexi- 
co and our other Southern neighbors 
might freely share in the advantages 
thus secured. It was impossible, he 
said, to make advances in agriculture 
in one part of North America without 
making possible similar advances in 
other parts of the great territory. He 
was convinced that Canada and Mexico 
had accomplished results which would 
be of great value to the United States, 
and concluded that in all efforts to in- 
crease the productiveness of the soil 
one nation could not work for itself 
alone, but that each nation must work 
for all. 

Senator Smoot, Chairman of the 
Section of Forests of the National Con- 
servation Commission, next addressed 
the conference. He applauded the ob- 


jects and results of the conservation 


movement, and expressed regret that it 
had not been initiated fifty years ago. 
Last summer he had traveled in Eu- 
rope, studying the methods of forest 
conservation practised there. He had 
visited the famous Sihlwald, the town 
forest of Zurich, Switzerland, which 
yields the town an annual net profit of 
$12 per acre from its wood, but is 
yet so carefully managed that it 
has kept up its productiveness unim- 
paired for more than 300 years. He 
confessed a feeling of shame that in his 
own country an example of equally 
good forest management was perhaps 
nowhere to be found. He did not know 
whether Canada or Mexico had wasted 
their forests as had the United States, 
but urged that the experience of the 
United States was a warning against 
similar waste of resources in other 
lands. 

Mr. Pinchot then invited the Chair- 
man of the Canadian delegation, Mr. 
Sydney Fisher, Minister of Agriculture, 
to address the conference. Mr. Fisher 
spoke, in substance, as follows: 

Canada had been watching the course 
of the conservation movement in the 
United States with the keenest interest 
and the closest attention, not only on 
account of her concern for all that 
concerned America, but because she 
had, no doubt, many lessons to learn. 
What was good for our neighbor was 
good for us, he said, and what was 
good for us was good for our neigh- 
bor. The same was true of nations as 
of individuals, and the President, in 
emphasizing this point, had struck the 
key-note of true statesmanship. He 
hoped to profit greatly from the con- 
ference, and when the conference ad- 
journed he anticipated that a great in- 
ternational movement would have been 
started, which would include not only 
all North America, but all the civilized 
nations of the earth. 

Mr. Rémulo Escobar, Chairman of 
the Mexican delegation, was next 
called upon by Mr. Pinchot. In his 
address Mr. Escobar declared that not 
only President Diaz, but also the peo- 
ple of Mexico, were pleased with the 
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new idea of conservation and were 
willing and eager to cooperate with the 
United States and Canada in the solu- 
tion of conservation problems. 

Mr. Clifford Sifton, of the Canadian 
delegation, followed. He pointed out 
that, largely as a result of the conser- 
vation movement in the United States, 
special perrnanent committees on the 
different resources had been appointed 
in the Canadian Parliament. He hoped 
for the establishment of a permanent 
conservation bureau. Canada, he said, 
was looking to the investigations being 
made in the United States in hopes 
that her scientists might profit by their 
results. In this way the evils which 
were experienced in one country might 
be avoided by the others. One fruit of 
the conservation movement could not 
fail to be a better economic develop- 
ment of the resources of North 
America. 

Following Mr. Sifton, Mr. Miguel A. 
de Quevedo, of the Mexican delegation, 
addressed the conference in French. He 
said that for some time Mexico had 
been watching with acute interest the 
great conservation movement that had 
been made a live, practical issue by 
President Roosevelt. He regarded it 
not only as a great economic question, 
but as vital to the life of the country. 
He applauded all that the administra- 
tion had done along this line and ap- 
preciated the fact that yet more could 
be done by National cooperation. 

Senator Newlands, introduced by 
Mr. Pinchot as “the Father of the 
Reclamation Act,” thereupon addressed 
the conference. He laid stress upon 
the value of the work done by special 
commissions, and deprecated the criti- 
cism of them by Congress. He was 
convinced that Congress ‘would change 
its attitude toward such commissions 
and come to realize that they repre- 
sented merely a necessary specializa- 
tion of work. Our successes in the in- 
dustrial world were due, he maintained, 
to the fact that experts were employed 
to run industrial enterprises. The com- 
missions prepared the way for neces- 
sary legislation by doing the expert 
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work for which Congress had no time. 
He considered the conservation of nat- 
ural resources the most important ques- 
tion of the day, and trusted that the 
press would lend its support toward 
forming the vigorous public opinion 
without which the required laws could 
not be passed. 

Mr. Charles L. Pack, of the National 
Conservation Commission, was the last 
of the speakers. He recalled the esti- 
mates made twenty-five or thirty years 
ago of the timber then remaining in the 
United States. It was thought at that 
time, he said, that the forests would 
last for another two or three hundred 
years. Now it was well understood 
that the virgin supplies would be gone 
in thirty or forty years. He declared 
that the greatest present obstacle in the 
way of forestry was cheap stumpage, 
for as long as stumpage continued to 
be cheap, the forest would be carelessly 
used. For this reason he believed in 
the retention of a tariff on lumber. 

The conference then adjourned till 
the afternoon. 


WORLDWIDE CONSERVATION 


At the afternoon session a proposal 
to embrace all nations in the conserva- 
tion movement by means of an inter- 
national conference on world resources 
at The Hague, next September, was 
broached, in the form of a suggestion 
from the conference to the President. 
The following statement upon this sub- 
ject was subsequently issued by the 
Secretary of State: 


There is now assembled in Washington, 
in response tg the invitation of the Presi- 
dent, a conference of representatives of the 
United States, of Mexico, and of the Do- 
minion of Canada, to meet the representa- 
tives of the United States of America for 
the purpose of considering the common in- 
terests of the three countries in the conser- 
vation of their natural resources. The cor- 
diality with which the neighboring govern- 
ments accepted the invitation is no less an 
augury of the success of this important 
movement than is the disposition already 
shown by the conference to recognize the 
magnitude of the question before them. While 
recognizing the imperative necessity for the 
development and use of the great resources 
upon which the civilization and prosperity 
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of nations must depend, they realize the 
vital need of arresting the inroads improvi- 
dently or unnecessarily made upon them. 
They comprehend also that, as to many of 
their national resources, more than a mere- 
ly conservative treatment is required; that 
reparatory agency should be invoked to aid 
the processes of beneficent nature, and that 
the means of restoration and increase should 
be sought whenever practicable. They see 
that, to the task of devising economical ex- 
penditures of resources which, once gone, 
are lost forever, there should be superposed 
the duty of restoring and maintaining pro- 
ductiveness wherever impaired or menaced 
by wastefulness. In the northern part of 
the American hemisphere, destruction and 
waste brought other evils in their train. 
The removal of forests, for instance, results 
in the aridity of vast tracts, torrential rain- 
falls break down and carry away the unpro- 
tected soil, and regions once abundant in 
vegetable and animal life become barren. 
This is a lesson almost as old as the human 
race. The older countries of Europe, Africa 
and the Orient, teach a lesson in this regard 
which has been too little heeded. 

Anticipating the wide interest which would 
naturally be aroused in other countries by 
the present North American Conference, the 
President foresaw the probability that it 
would be the precursor of a world congress. 
By an aide-memoire in January last, the 
principal governments were informally 
sounded to ascertain whether they would 
look with favor upon an invitation to send 
delegates to such a_ conference. The 
responses have so far beén uniformly fav- 
orable, and the conference of Washington 
has suggested to the President that a similar 
general conference be called by him. The 
President feels, therefore, that it is timely 
to initiate the suggested world conference 
for the conservation of natural resources, 
by a formal invitation. 

Such a conference might well consider a 
general plan for an inventory of the natural 
resources of the world, and devising a uni- 
form scheme for the expression of the re- 
sults of such inventory to the end that there 
may be a general understanding and appre- 
ciation of the world’s supply of the material 
elements which underlie the development of 
civilization and the welfare of the peoples of 
the earth. It would be appropriate also for 


DECLARATION 


We recognize the mutual interests of 
the Nations which occupy the Continent 
of North America and the dependence 
of the welfare of each upon its natural 
resources. We agree that the conser- 
vation of these resources is indispensa- 








the conference to consider the general phases 
of the correlated problem of checking and, 
when possible, repairing the injuries caused 
by the waste and destruction of natural re- 
sources and utilities, and make recommenda- 
tions in the interest of theis conservation, 
development, and replenishment. 

With such a world-inventory, and such re- 
commendation, the various producing coun- 
tries of the whole world would be in a better 
position to cooperate, each for his own good 
and all for the good of all, toward the safe- 
guarding and betterment of their common 
means of support. As was said in the prelimi- 
nary aide-memoire, ‘‘the people of the whole 
world are interested in the natural resources 
of the whole world, benefited by their con- 
servation, and injured by their destruction. 
The people of every country are interested 
in the supply of food and of material for 
the manufacture in every other country, not 
only because these are interchangeable 
through processes of trade but because a 
knowledge of the total supply is necessary 
to the intelligent treatment of each nation’s 
share of the supply. Nor is this all. A 
knowledge of the continuance and stability 
of perennial and renewable resources is no 
less important to the world than a knowl- 
edge of the quantity or the term remaining 
for the enjoyment of those resources which 
when consumed are irreplaceable. As to all 
the great natural sources of national welfare 
the peoples of to-day hold the earth in trust 
for the peoples to come after them. Read- 
ing the lessons of the past aright it would 
be for such a conference to look beyond the 
present to the future. 


The conference continued its closed 
sessions on Friday and Saturday. The 
work before it was not, however, dis- 
posed of by Saturday evening, and ad- 
ditional sessions were held during Mon- 
day, February 22, at the residence of 
the Chairman of the United States dele- 
gation, 1615 Rhode Island Avenue, and 
during Tuesday and part of Wednes- 
day at the Department of State. The 
conference then finished its work by 
signing the following Declaration of 
Principles, and adjourned sine dice. 


OF PRINCIPLES 


ble for the continued prosperity of each 
Nation. 

We recognize that the protection of 
mutual interests related to natural 
resources by concerted action, with- 
out in any way interfering with the 
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authority of each Nation within its own 
sphere, will result in mutual benefits, 
and tend to draw still closer the bonds 
of existing good will, confidence and 
respect. Natural resources are not con- 
fined by the boundary lines that sepa- 
rate Nations. We agree that no Na- 
tion acting alone can adequately con- 
serve them, and we recommend the 
adoption of concurrent measures for 
conserving the material foundations of 
the welfare of all the Nations con- 
cerned, and for ascertaining their loca- 
tion and extent. 

We recognize as natural resources 
all materials available for the use of 
man as means of life and welfare, in- 
cluding those on the surface of the 
earth, like the soil and the waters; 
those below the surface, like the min- 
erals; and those above the surface, like 
the forests. We agree that these re- 
sources should be developed, used and 
conserved for the future, in the inter- 
ests of mankind, whose rights and 
duties to guard and control the natural 
sources of life and welfare are inherent, 
perpetual and indefeasible. We agree 
that those resources which are neces- 
saries of life should be regarded as pub- 
lic utilities, that their ownership entails 
specific duties to the public, and that 
as far as possible effective measures 
should be adopted to guard against 
monopoly. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Believing that the Conservation 
movement tends strongly to develop 
national efficiency in the highest pos- 
sible degree in our respective countries; 
we recognize that to accomplish such 
an object with success, the maintenance 
and improvement of public health is a 
first essential. 

In all steps for the utilization of nat- 
ural resources considerations of public 
health should always be kept in view. 

Facts which cannot be questioned 
demonstrate that immediate action is 
necessary to prevent further pollution, 
mainly by sewage, of the lakes, rivers 
and streams throughout North America. 
Such pollution, aside from the enor- 


mous loss in fertilizing elements en- . 
tailed thereby, is an immediate and con- 
tinuous danger to public health, to the 
health of animals, and, when caused by 
certain chemical agents, to agriculture. 
Therefore we recommend that prevent- 
ive legislation be enacted. 


FORESTS 


We recognize the forests as indis- 
pensable to civilization and public wel- 
fare. They furnish material for con- 
struction and manufacture, and pro- 
mote the habitability of the earth. We 
regard the wise use, effective pro- 
tection, especially from fire, and prompt 
renewal of the forests on land best 
adapted to such use, as a public neces- 
sity and hence a public duty devolving 
upon all forest owners alike, whether 
public, corporate or individual. 

We consider the creation of many 
and large forest reservations and their 
permanent maintenance under Govern- 
ment control absolutely essential to the 
public welfare. 

We favor the early completion of in- 
ventories of forest resources, in order 
to ascertain the available supply and 
the rate of consumption and repro- 
duction. 

We recommend the extension of 
technical education and practical field 
instruction in forest conservation, af- 
forestation and reforestation, so as to 
provide efficient forest officers whose 
knowledge will be available for neces- 
sary public information on these sub- 
jects. 

Believing that excessive taxation on 
standing timber privately owned is a 
potent cause of forest destruction by 
increasing the cost of maintaining 
growing forests, we agree in the wis- 
dom and justice of separating the tax- 
ation of timber land from the taxation 
of the timber growing upon it, and ad- 
justing both in such a manner as to 
encourage forest conservation and 
forest growing. 

We agree that the ownership of 
forest lands, either at the headwaters 
of streams or upon areas better suited 
for forest growth than for other pur- 
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poses, entails duties to the public, and 
that such lands should be protected 
with equal effectiveness, whether under 
public or private ownership. 

Forests are necessary to protect the 
sources of streams, moderate floods and 
equalize the flow of waters, temper the 
climate and protect the soil; and we 
agree that all forests necessary for 
these purposes should be amply safe- 
guarded. We affirm the absolute need 
of holding for forests, or reforesting, 
all lands supplying the headwaters of 
streams, and we therefore favor the 
control or acquisition of such lands for 
the public. 

The private owners of lands unsuited 
to agriculture, once forested and now 
impoverished or denuded, should be en- 
couraged by practical instruction, ad- 
justment of taxation and in other 
proper ways, to undertake the reforest- 
ing thereof. 

Notwithstanding an increasing pub- 
lic interest in forestry, the calamitous 
and far-reaching destruction of forests 
by fire still continues, and demands im- 
mediate and decisive action. We be- 
lieve that systems of fire guardianship 
and patrol afford the best means of 
dealing adequately with fires which oc- 
cur, whether from natiral causes, such 
as lightning, or in other ways; but we 
affirm that in addition thereto effective 
laws are urgently needed to reduce the 
vast damage from preventable causes. 

Apart from fire, the principal cause 
of forest destruction is unwise and im- 
provident cutting, which, in many 
cases, has resulted in widespread in- 
jury to the climate and the streams. It 
is therefore of the first importance that 
all lumbering operations should be car- 
ried on under a system of rigid regu- 
lation. ; 

WATERS 


We recognize the waters as a primary 
resource, and we regard their use for 
domestic and municipal supply, irriga- 
tion, navigation and power, as inter- 
related public uses, and properly sub- 
ject to public control. We therefore 
favor the complete and concurrent de- 








velopment of the streams and their 
sources for every useful purpose to 
which they may be put. 

The highest and most necessary use 
of water is for domestic and municipal 
purposes. We therefore favor the rec- 
ognition of this principle in legislation, 
and, where necessary, the subordina- 
tion of other uses of water thereto. 

The superior economy of water 
transportation over land transportation, 
as well as its advantages in limiting 
the consumption of the non-renewable 
resources, coal and iron, and its effect- 
iveness in the promotion of commerce, 
are generaly acknowledged. We there- 
fore favor the development of inland 
navigation under general plans adapted 
to secure the uniform progress of the 
work and the fullest use of the streams 
for all purposes. We further express 
our belief that all waterways so devel- 
oped should be retained under exclusive 
public ownership and control. 

We regard the monopoly of waters, 
and especially the monopoly of water 
power, as peculiarly threatening. No 
rights to the use of water powers in 
streams should hereafter be granted in 
perpetuity. Each grant should be con- 
ditioned upon prompt development, 
continued beneficial use and the pay- 
ment of proper compensation to the 
public for the rights enjoyed; and 
should be for a definite period only. 
Such period should be no longer than 
is required for reasonable safety in in- 
vestment. The public authority should 
retain the right to readjust at stated 
periods the compensation to the public 
and to regulate the rates charged, to 
the end that undue profit or extortion 
may be prevented. 

Where the construction of works to 
utilize water has been authorized by 
public authority and such utilization is 
necessary for the public welfare, pro- 
vision should be made for the expro- 
priation of any privately owned land 
and water rights required for such con- 
struction. 

The interest of the public in the in- 
crease of the productiveness of arid 
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lands by irrigation and of wet lands by 
drainage is manifest. We therefore 
favor the participation of the public to 
secure the complete and economical de- 
velopment and use of all water avail- 
able for irrigation and of all lands sus- 
ceptible of profitable drainage, in order 
to ensure the widest possible benefit. 
Special projects should be considered 
and developed in connection with a 
general plan for the same watershed. 
In the matter of irrigation public au- 
thority should control the headwaters 
and provide for the construction of 
storage reservoirs and for the equitable 
distribution and use of the stored 
water. 
LANDS 


We recognize land as a fundamental 
resource, yielding the materials needed 
for sustaining population, and forming 
the basis of social organization. In- 
crease in the productivity of the soil is 
a growing need, and the possession of 
the land by the men who live upon it 
not only promotes such productivity, 
but is also the best guarantee of good 
citizenship. In the interest of the 
homemaker, we favor regulation of 
grazing on public land, the disposal of 
public lands to actual settlers in areas 
each sufficient to support a family, and 
the subdivision of excessive holdings 
of agricultural or grazing land, thereby 
preventing monopoly. 

The preservation of the productivity 
of the soil is dependent upon rotation 
of crops, fertilization by natural or arti- 
ficial means, and improved methods in 
farm management. The quantity and 
quality of crops are also dependent 
upon the careful selection of seed. We 
therefore favor the distribution by Gov- 
ernment bureaus of scientific and prac- 
tical information on these points, and 
we urge upon all farmers careful at- 
tention thereto. 

The national importance for grazing 
of non-irrigable public lands too dry 
for cultivation, and the public loss oc- 
casioned by overgrazing, are generally 
acknowledged. We therefore favor 


Government control of such lands in 
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order to restore their value, promote 
settlement and increase the public re- 
sources. 

The first requisite for forest or other 
covering which will conserve the rain- 
fall and promote regularity of water 
flow is the retention of the soil upon 
watersheds. We therefore favor the 
construction of such artificial works as 
may effect this purpose and the en- 
couragement thereof by remission of 
taxes, Government cooperation or 
other suitable means. 


MINERALS 


We recognize the mineral resources 
as forming the chief basis of industrial 
progress, and regard their use and con- 
servation as essential to the public wel- 
fare. The mineral fuels play an indis- 
pensable part in our modern civiliza- 
tion. We favor action on the part of 
each government looking towards re- 
duction of the enormous waste in the 
exploitation of such fuels, and we 
direct attention to the necessity for an 
inventory thereof. Such fuels should 
hereafter be disposed of by lease under 
such restrictions or regulations as will 
prevent waste and monopolistic or 
speculative holdings, and supply the 
public at reasonable prices. 

We believe that the surface rights 
and underground mineral rights in 
lands should be separately dealt with so 
as to permit the surface of the land to 
be utilized to the fullest extent, while 
preserving Government control over the 
minerals. 

Regulations should be adopted look- 
ing to the most economical production 
of coal and other mineral fuels and 
the prolongation of the supply to the 
utmost. We favor also the substitu- 
tion of water power for steam or other 
power produced by the consumption of 
fuel. 

Great economy in the use of fuel has 
resulted in the past from the applica- 
tion of scientific inventions and the use 
of improvements in machinery, and 
further progress can be made in the 
same direction. We therefore recom- 
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mend that all possible encouragement 
and assistance be given in the develop- 
ment and perfecting of means whereby 
waste in the consumption of fuel can 
be reduced. 

The loss of human life through pre- 
ventable mining accidents in North 
America is excessive. Much needless 
suffering and bereavement results 
therefrom. Accompanying this loss 
there is great destruction of valuable 
mineral property and enhancement of 
the cost of production. The best method 
of eliminating these known and admit- 
ted evils lies in the enactment and strict 
enforcement of regulations which will 
provide the greatest possible security 
for mine workers and mines. We there- 
fore favor the scientific investigation 
of the whole subject of mine accidents 
by the governments participating in 
this conference, the interchange of in- 
formation and experience and the en- 
actment and enforcement of the best 
regulations that can be devised. 

Mineral fertilizers should not be 
monopolized by private interests, but 
should be so controlled by public au- 
thority as to prevent waste and to pro- 
mote their production in such quantity 
and at such price as to make them 
readily available for use. 


PROTECTION OF GAME 


We recognize that game preserva- 
tion and the protection of bird life are 
intimately associated with the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. We there- 
fore favor game protection under regu- 
lation, the creation of extensive game 
preserves and special protection for 
such birds as are useful to agriculture. 


CONSERVATION COMMISSIONS 


The action of the President of the 
United States in calling this first con- 
ference to consider the conservation of 
the natural resources of North America 
was in the highest degree opportune, 
and the proceedings which have fol- 
lowed, and the information mutually 
communicated by the representatives 
assembled, have, we believe, been con- 
ducive to the best interests of the coun- 





tries participating. To derive the 
greatest possible benefit from the work 
which has already been done, and to 
provide proper and effective machinery 
for future work, there should be estab- 
lished in each country a permanent 
Conservation Commission. 

When such Conservation Commis- 
sions have been established, a system 
of intercommunication should be in- 
augurated, whereby, at stated intervals, 
all discoveries, inventions, processes, 
inventories of natural resources, infor- 
mation of a new and specially impor- 
tant character, and seeds, seedlings, 
new or improved varieties, and other 
productions which are of value in con- 
serving or improving any natural re- 
source shall be transmitted by each 
Commission to all of the others, to the 
end that they may be adopted and 
utilized as widely as possible. 


WORLD CONSERVATION CONFERENCE 


The conference of delegates, repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Mexico, 
Canada and Newfoundland, having ex- 
changed views and considered the in- 
formation supplied from the respective 
countries, is convinced of the impor- 
tance of the movement for the conser- 
vation of natural resources on the con- 
tinent of North America, and believes 
that it is of such a nature and of such 
general importance that it should be- 
come worldwide in its scope, and there- 
fore suggests to the President of the 
United States of America that all Na- 
tions should be invited to join together 
in conference on the subject of world 
resources and their inventory, conserva- 
tion and wise utilization. 

GirForp PincHot, Rosert Bacon, JAMFS 
RupoLtPH GArFIELD, Commissioners Repre- 
senting the United States. 

SypNEY FisHer, CLirForp Sirton, Henri S. 
BELAND, Commissioners Representing the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Rémuto Escopar, Micuet A. DE QUEVEDO, 
Cartos SELLERIER, Commissioners Repre- 
senting the Republic 9f Mexico. 

H. OUTERBRIDGE, Commissioner Repre- 

senting the Colony of Newfoundland. 

Attest: Ropert E. Youna, 

Tuomas R. SuHrpp, 
Secretaries of the Conference. 

Washington, D. C., February 23, 1909. 
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EDITORIAL 


Plant Trees 


N HIS address before the Annual 

Meeting, Secretary Wilson sounded 
a trumpet call to “plant trees.” He re- 
ferred to the rapidly waning timber 
supply, to the fact that “the time is 
coming when trees are going to be as 
scarce as diamonds,” and urged that re- 
forestation work be begun at once. The 
mere fact that Congress seems to be un- 
willing to take action was not, in his 
judgment, reason why no one else 
should. Congress is not the only power 
or effective agency in the United States. 
There are states, corporations, associa- 
tions, societies and individuals. Each 
of these can do something; all of them 
together can do much. More than fifty 
years ago lIowa farmers began the 
planting of trees. It may be added 
that, all over the Central West, clumps, 
groves and wayside rows of trees plant- 
ed by individuals may be found, the 
total aggregating a large area. 

The Secretary wisely emphasized the 
fact that much of this planting must 
be done by wholesale. “We have prob- 
ably 5,000,000 acres to plant. We 
ought to be reforesting a quarter of a 
million acres a year.”” This work is far 
too great to be done with spades in hu- 
man hands. Tree seeds should be sown 
like grass seed, broadcast, on the last 
snows in the spring. An experiment 
made on an eighty-acre tract, one mile 
above sea level, some three years ago, 
succeeded magnificntly. Now let the 
good work go on! 

It must not, of course, be inferred 
that the failure of Congress, thus far, 
to do its part affords to that body ex- 
cuse for like failure in the future. 
The duty of Congress, in cases of 
which the Appalachian-White Moun- 
tain ranges are typical, is paramount. 
These ranges are inter-state, and con- 


trol the streamflow of navigable rivers 
over which the power and, therefore, 
the responsibility of Congress is un- 
questioned. Still, the fact remains that, 
whether Congress works or shirks, 
others can and should do their own 
part. 

That the United Kingdom is serious- 
ly considering the question of reforesta- 
tion is shown by the report of the Royal 
Commission on Afforestation and Coast 
Erosion. This body maintains that, in 
less than thirty years, there will be no 
timber available unless the different 
countries of the world proceed, at once, 
with the work of replanting. Further- 
more, though every country should now 
begin the work, the renewal will not, 
by any means, halfway keep pace with 
the consumption. 

The soil and climate of Great Britain, 
the report states, are favorable to the 
production of high-class commercial 
timber, and the state could profitably 
undertake the experiment of planting 
large areas as an alternative to a timber 
famine. 

Says a London dispatch of January 
23 to the Washington Post. 


A sum of about $10,000,000 annually, the 
Commiss:on believes, would be necessary to 
finance afforestation, but the money could 
be raised by loan. If money were expended 
at this rate for the eighty years which it 
would take to plant 9,000,000 acres, the value 
of the property might be expected to be 
$2,810,375,000 or $534,965,000 in excess of the 
sum involved in its creation. 

Besides, “afforestation creates a new in- 
dustry; it does not compete with private en- 
terprise. The conversion of comparatively 
unprofitable fands into forests enhances the 
productiveness of the adjacent area, and 
should promote the development of the small 
holdings movement. More than any other 
apparent remedy, afforestation will stem the 
tide of rural depopulation.’’ In addition, it 
is believed that employment would thus be 
furnished for 100,000 men. 
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The report continues: ‘‘The afforesta- 
tion of suitable lands in the United King- 
dom, if undertaken on an adequate scale and 
in accordance with well-recognized scientific 
principles, would prove at present prices a 
sound and remunerative investment. In esti- 
mating the profits of sylviculture, account 
must, moreover, be taken of two facts—the 
increasing consumption of timber per head 
of population all over the world in spite of 
the introduction of alternative materials, and, 
further, the exploitation, waste and destruc- 
tion by fire of the virgin forests, especially 
those yielding the more important building 
timbers. 

‘* Already a noticeable shortage of timber 
supply has resulted, as is evidenced by stead- 
ily rising prices and depreciating qualities in 
all markets. It seems impossible to escape 
from the conclusion that this tendency will 
be continued and accentuated, and that a 
steady and very considerable rise in prices 
may be looked for throughout the present 
century. 

‘*The amount of land suitable for affores- 
tation, but not now under timber, in the 
United Kingdom may roughly be put at a 
maximum of 9,000,000 acres. A forest of 
9,000,000 acres, in which are represented the 
various series of age classes, may be expect- 
ed to yield 9,000,000 loads annually in per- 
petuity. The importation of foreign timber 
from temperate climates into the United 
Kingdom in the year 1907 exceeded 8,500,000 
loads, or approximately the annual supply 
which could be expected from the afforesta- 
tion of the above-mentioned area. 


Fortunately wood, unlike metals and 
minerals, can be renewed. The fore- 
going report, and the growing senti- 
ment in the United States in favor of 
reforestation, of which Secretary Wil- 
son’s speech is a splendid example, are 
encouraging signs of a turning in the 
tide of forest wastefulness, and of the 
gradual replacement of what the world 
has already lost. 


we ME 


The President Attacks the Water-power 
Monopoly 


ONGRESS recently passed House 

Bill No. 17,707, authorizing Will- 
iam H. Standish to construct a dam 
across James River in Stone County, 
Missouri, and divert part of its waters 
through a tunnel for electric power. 
This bill the President vetoed on Jan- 
uary 15, saying, “My reasons for not 


signing the bill are that it gives the 
grantee a valuable privilege which by 
its very nature is monopolistic and does 
not contain the conditions essential to 
public interest.” 

Another case in point the President 
found in that of the Desplaines River 
in Illinois, speaking of which he said: 


‘*The great corporations are acting with 
foresight, singleness of purpose and vigor to 
control the water powers of the country. They 
pay no attention to state boundaries and are 
not interested in the constitutional law affect- 
ing navigable streams. It is significant that 
they are opposing the control of water power 
on the Desplaines River by the State of IIli- 
nois with equal vigor and like arguments to 
those with which they oppose the National . 
Government pursuing the policy I advocate. 
Their attitude is the same with reference to 
their projects upon the mountain streams of 
the West, where the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government as the owner of the public 
lands and National Forests is not open to 
question. * * * The people of the coun- 
try are threatened by a monopoly far more 
powerful, because in far closer touch with 
their domestic and industrial life than anything 
known to our experience. A single genera- 
tion will see the exhaustion of our natural 
resources of oil and gas, and such a rise in 
the price of coal, as will make the price of 
electrically transmitted water power a controll- 
ing factor in transportation, in manufactur- 
ing and in household lighting and heating. 
* * * No grant of this kind should be made 
except as it provides for a fee to secure title 
to the people and for termination of the 
grant or privilege at a definite time. I will 
sign no bill granting a privilege of this char- 
acter which does not contain the substance 
of these conditions. I consider myself 
bound, as far as exercise of my executive 
power will allow, to do for the people, in 
prevention of monopoly of their resources, 
what I believe they would do for themselves, 
if they were in a position to act.’’ 


Here, again, the President takes high 
ground on a vital issue. We have all 
heard of monopoly of land, oil, coal, 
gas, street railways, telephones, etc., but 
water-power monopoly is, doubtless, for 
many, something new under the sun. 
Of the mcnace represented by it the 
President speaks in terms strong 
enough to arrest attention. 

Note the situation. Mechanical power 
is essential to modern life. It has been 
produced from oil, gas and, especially, 
coal. These are fast disappearing. The 
coming great source of such power is 
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water used to generate electricity. The 
experts who serve the great corpora- 
tions know this. The people at large 
do not. Now, obviously, is the time, 
the psychological moment, to find these 
water powers, buy them cheap or get 
them without buying, and hold them, 
using such as it may now be profitable 
to use, but taking good care that the 
unused ones are in safe hands. Such 
investments, wisely managed, will pay 
from the start ; and, when the fuel fam- 
ine becomes acute, will be so many 
diamond mines. 
Me 


Why Governments Should Act 


ryee JR HALE again drove home, 

at the annual meeting, the fact that 
there are special and peculiar reasons 
why governments, State and National, 
in contradistinction to individuals and 
corporations, should invest in forest 
property and maintain it on forestry 
principles. 

The first reason is that States, un- 
like individuals, do not usually die. 
Ancient nations, it is true, fell, and 
Poland was divided among her ene- 
mies; yet, in any practical view, such 
facts may be disregarded. The United 
States, as a nation, and the several 
states which compose it may, for all 
ordinary purposes, be conceived of as 
henceforth co-existent with the ever- 
lasting hills. Unlike individuals, there- 
fore, who demand early returns—say 
eight years hence, at farthest—the 
State may properly and profitably make 
an investment whose return will be 
many years deferred. 

The State need be in no hurry for re- 
turns, inasmuch as it has other re- 
sources; furthermore, it knows that 
when the period necessary to mature its 
investment has elapsed, be that period 
long or short, its need for revenues will 
be as real as to-day. 

Not only will its need for revenues 
be as real; it will be as great and 
greater. For life assumes growth, and 
growth implies increased need, and 
power of consumption. Populations 
wax; public institutions multiply: in- 
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creased wants, in countless ways, fore- 
seeable and unforeseeable, constantly 
present themselves to organized society. 
As Governor Hadley, of Missouri, re- 
cently said, instead of that government 
being best which governs least, “It is 
admitted by all fair-minded men that 
that government is best which governs 
most, when that government is justly 
and fairly administered.” 

Governor Hadley also declared that 
“The most important question before 
the people in this country to-day is the 
question of taxation. It is the basis of 
organized society. It is through the 
revenue derived from taxation that our 
courts are maintained, our educational 
institutions are preserved and the care 
of our unfortunates is made possible.” 

The list of objects of expenditure 
named by Governor Hadley is modest. 
Further, judging the future by the past, 
the expenditures of organized society 
to-day are meager in comparison with 
those which will be made a generation 
hence. And, as the experience of Eu- 
ropean countries and Japan conclusively 
proves, a splendid source of public reve- 
nue may be found in the forests, pub- 
licly owned and administered on for- 
estry principles. What policy, then, 
could be more sane and practical than 
to begin now to provide for the future? 

This is the view in which bond issues 
in time of peace—if no other means be 
found—are abundantly justifiable as a 
present basis for forest conservation. 

Doctor Hale also pointed out that the 
State can protect its forest property, 
while the individual cannot protect his. 
The State can pass laws forbidding 
carelessness in the use of fire, as by 
campers, hunters, smokers, brush-burn- 
ers, railroad companies and the like, 
and it can enforce the laws by arrest 
and punishment. The individual can do 
none of these things. At the Biltmore 
estate where, because of the largeness 
of the property and the scientific and 
business talent employed in its manage- 
ment, private ownership is displayed at 
its best, it is freely conceded that the 
owner, in endeavoring to protect his 
forests against fire, labors under a 
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heavy handicap, from which govern- 
ment, state or National, is exempt. 

If the indifference of the public, or its 
representatives, to public interests be 
urged, the reply must be that no gov- 
ernment will run itself; that as the 
stream can rise no higher than its 
source, popular government cannot per- 
manently represent a higher degree of 
intelligence and practical capacity than 
does the average of its citizenship; and 
that, therefore, a fundamental concern 
in the promotion of the movement for 
conservation, whether of forests alone, 
or of all natural resources, must be the 
informing and arousing of the people. 
As the National Conservation Commis- 
sion says in its report : “For the preven- 
tion of waste the most effective means 
will be found in the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge, from which is sure 
to result an aroused public sentiment 
demanding prevention. The people 
have the matter in their own hands. 
They may prevent or limit the de- 
struction of resources and restrain mis- 
use through the enactment and enforce- 
ment of appropriate state and federal 
laws.” 

The ultimate remedy lies with the 
people, but the immediate duty rests 
upon those whose eyes are already 
opened to the situation. They must 
push the educational work that appro- 
priate agencies may be devised, and 
adequate measures taken; and, this 
done, they must exercise that eternal 
vigilance which is not more truly the 
price of liberty than it is of good and 
efficient government. 

MME 
Funds for Conservation 
HE need for action, immediate, vig- 
orous, and on an enormous scale, if 
the existing unpardonable waste of our 
resources is to be checked and the resi- 
due properly conserved and developed 
is, to every one even fairly familiar with 
the facts, obvious and imperative. The 
disposition, in whatever quarter, “to 
shut our eyes to these facts, or attempt 
to laugh them out of court,” “would be,” 
as the President says, “unworthy of our 


history and our intelligence.” Such 
conduct on the part of those in places 
of power and responsibility, we may 
add, would be comparable to “Nero’s 
fiddling while Rome burned.” 

An ever present excuse for inaction 
in such matters is, however, found in 
alleged “scarcity of funds.” Bricks, 
we are always assured, cannot be made 
without straw, and bills cannot be paid 
without cash. In the existing crisis, it 
is especially convenient to point to the 
great and growing treasury deficit as a 
triumphant proof that nothing can, by 
any possibility, be done by the National 
Government. 

What is this policy of inaction cost- 
ing the American people? Let us glance 
at a few, only, of the facts and figures 
presented by the National Conservation 
Commission in its report now in the 
hands of Congress: 

In the year 1907 the waste in the 
extraction and treatment of mineral 
products was equivalent to more than 
$300,000,000. 

During the same year the direct and 
indirect losses from fire approximated 
$450,000,000. Of this loss, four-fifths, 
or an average of $1,000,000 per day, 
could be prevented. 

The loss to farm products due to 
injurious mammals is estimated at 
$130,000,000 annually ; the loss through 
plant diseases reaches several hundred 
million dollars, and the loss through in- 
sects is reckoned at $659,000,000. 

Since 1870 forest fires have destroyed 
a yearly average of fifty lives and 
$50,000,000 worth of timber. Not 
less than 50,000,000 acres of forest is 
burned over yearly. 

The direct yearly damage by floods 
since 1900 has increased steadily from 
$45,000,000 to over $238,000,000. 

The annual loss to farms alone from 
soil erosion is fully $500,000,000. 

The economic gain from the mitiga- 
tion of preventable disease in the United 
States, the Commission estimates, 
would exceed $1,500,000,000 a year. 

Here we have an annual economic 
loss running well into the billions of 
dollars. As a small beginning in the 
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direction of promoting a movement 
which may lead, in time, to partial 
checking of some small percentage of 
the annual loss of which these billions 
represent only a modest estimate, the 
President urges “that an appropriation 
of at least $50,000 be made to cover 
the expenses of the National Conserva- 
tion Commission for necessary rent, as- 
sistance and traveling expenses.” He 
adds: “This is a very small sum. I 
know of no other way in which the ap- 
propriation of so small a sum would re- 
sult in so large a benefit to the whole 
Nation.” 

In comparison with the yearly waste, 
and the interests, present and future, 
involved, the amount asked is, obvious- 
ly, a sand grain by the seaside, a drop 
in a rainstorm, a satellite in a solar 
system; yet there seems ground to ap- 
prehend that even this crumb will not 
be allowed. 

And why? Because, forsooth, of the 
“lack of money.” 

We hear, sometimes, of “saving at 
the spigot while wasting at the bung- 
hole,’ and of permitting fields to lie 
fallow and grow up in weeds in order 


to “economize” on seed corn. In com- - 


parison with the case in hand, however, 
all such figures shrivel into hopeless in- 
adequacy; and, for historic examples 
of legislative helplessness, the mind re- 
verts to decaying Oriental govern- 
ments, or to Old France, tottering to 
its fall. 

The remedy suggested is a loan. In 
comparison with sitting idly and watch- 
ing this inconceivable waste continue 
and multiply, a bond issue would be 
wisdom and economy themselves; for 
what were the interest on the bonds in 
comparison with the wealth which, like 
another Niagara, is pouring yearly into 
the all-consuming maelstrom of waste 
here depicted ! 

But have we no other resource than 
bonds? Assuming that our present 
sources of National income, including 
tariff duties, are yielding their maxi- 
mum, does statesmanship here-reach its 
limit? When National safety was men- 
aced by civil strife resort was had to 


an income tax; and, fifteen years ago, 
in the face of a situation far less omin- 
ous than the one under consideration, 
Congress again, by legislation, provided 
for the taxing of incomes. True, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by 
a vote of five to four, held that that par- 
ticular law was unconstitutional; but it 
by no means held, as many seem to 
imagine, that income taxation, in and 
of itself, and however framed, is, save 
for war purposes, unconstitutional. The 
field still lies wide open to Congress to 
enter at will. 

Again, from a multitude of sources, 
from the President down, comes the 
demand for the taxation of inheritances. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose personal 
estate, if left to-day, would contribute 
so bounteously under such a policy, 
urges the enactment of an inheritance 
tax law. In England, the “death duty” 
has, for many years, been a_ regular 
source of income. With the accumula- 
tion of great fortunes to which, in in- 
creasing degree, attention is to-day 
called, the propriety and effectiveness 
of an inheritance tax law must grow in- 
creasingly evident. 

But without attempting, here, to dis- 
cuss in detail the principles of taxation, 
attention is simply called to the follow- 
ing facts: First, that the need for 
action is paramount; second, that our 
country, the richest on the globe, is 
abundantly able, from any one of three 
sources—loans, income taxes and in- 
heritance taxes—to provide the funds 
with which a hopeful beginning in con- 
servation may be made; and third, that, 
so far, Congress has not seen fit to ap- 
propriate even the pittance of $50,000 
which the President urges for the main- 
tenance of the National Conservation 
Commission. 

Mw ME 
Forestry and Dry Farming 


H OW to grow crops in the semi-arid 
belt lying east of the Rock Moun- 
tains has long been a question. A solu- 
tion, it is claimed, has now been found 
in dry farming. The land is first deeply 
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ploughed. Then the sub-surface packer, 
so called, is run over it. This packer 
is a machine carrying a series of small 
wheels suspended close together on a 
spindle. It packs the earth tightly to- 
gether in rows. 

The farmer now waits for rain. Even 
in the dry region in question rain falls, 
and in quantities sufficient for the needs 
of crops if the water can but be con- 
served and utilized. The trouble has 
been that so much of it runs off or 
evaporates. The run-off, however, is 
largely prevented by the deep plough- 
ing, which enables the earth to drink 
up the rainfall. 

The rain comes and saturates the 
“sponge” of soil. But the fierce winds 
of that region blowing, at times, at the 
rate of seventy-five miles per hour, 
tend rapidly to drink up the precious 
moisture from the upper layer of soil, 
and cause the formation of capillary 
tubes through which, by capillary at- 
traction, as through so many minute 
pumps, the moisture from lower layers 
is drawn to the surface and carried 
away in vapor. The farmer, however, 
now takes the next step. He indus- 
triously scratches the surface of the soil 
with harrows until he has broken up 
the capillary tubes and produced a thick 
blanket of dust, which protects the soil 
beneath much as a mulch of straw 
might do. Through this, he drills his 
wheat into the moist soil below, and all 
is well. 

But another danger remains. The 
fierce winds may blow the dust blanket 
away. Here is where forestry comes 
in. At the Experiment Station at Fort 
Hays, Kansas, it has been found that 
trees, properly selected, planted and 
cared for, may be made to grow on the 
treeless plains. The catalpa, osage 
orange, Russian mulberry and honey 
locust thrive in the semi-arid belt. With 
these, wind-breaks may be formed to 
protect the fields from the winds. In- 
cidentally, they will, in addition, furnish 
fence posts and fuel, and aid in holding 
the snow moisture of winter. Experi- 
ments made at the station have proved 
dry farming to be practicable, and 


another reason has been found for the 
practice of forestry in western Kansas 
and Nebraska. 
ww 
Forestry and Unemployment 


HE statement of the Royal Commis- 

sion on Afforestation and Coast 
Erosion of Great Britain that the refor- 
estation work proposed by them would 
afford employment for a hundred thou- 
sand men, calls attention to a condition 
now increasingly acute in Great Britain, 
not to mention other countries—that, 
namely, of unemployment. The Literary 
Digest for February 6th tells us that 
“The British Government is at present 
confronted with a difficulty which every 
month grows more aggravated,” and 
quotes from The Board of Trade 
Labor Gazette: “The general decline 
in employment, which began during the 
second half of the year 1907, continued 
in 1908, and although there was some 
slight improvement during November 
and December, employment at the end 
of 1908 was, it is stated, worse than at 
the end of any year since 1892. The 
fluctuations in the percentages of un- 
employed in the period of 1898-1908 
are shown below: 
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“The mean of the monthly percent- 
age for the metal-engineering, and ship- 
building group of trades was 12.6 in 
1908.” 

The Digest publishes a striking chart 
of unemployment in Great Britain for 
1907 and 1908. This chart shows that 
conditions in each month of 1908 were 
far worse than in the corresponding 
month of 1907. Such facts enable us 
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to understand not only the old age pen- 
sion movement in Great Britain, but 
the studied endeavor to provide em- 
ployment for the unemployed; re- 
forestation on a large scale being one 
of the plans suggested. 

That a connection exists in the 
United States between unemployment 
and the forest question was shown by 
Doctor Rothrock at the annual meeting, 
when he stated that “Hard times have 
a good deal to do with the problem of 
forest fires over the country this year ;” 
that he knew “one place where there 
were hundreds of men lying idle, and 
all they had to do to earn 20 cents 
an hour was to apply the torch,” and 
that he had “seen mobs voluntarily 
thrusting themselves upon the fire 
wardens * * and while putting out 
the fire with one hand, they would pick 
up a fire-brand with the other, and 
throw it back over their heads. They 
were working by the hour, and did not 
want the fire suppressed.” 

This raises the question whether un- 
employment is not more than a mere 
individual question, of interest simply 
to the man out of work. Such a man, 
while deprived of opportunity to main- 


tain himself and dependents, is obvious- 
ly maintained, in one form or another, 
while he lives at all, by the community. 
Yet the community is deprived of the 
service he might render it in return 
while, in addition, he is tempted to the 
commission of crime to relieve his in- 
tolerable lot. When his crime takes the 
form indicated by Doctor Rothrock— 
not the mere stealing of food for a 
destitute family, or of a ride to a field 
of possible employment—but the whole- 
sale destruction of valuable property, 
and of interests probably even more 
valuable dependent upon that property, 
and this, that he may earn a paltry 
wage, the question arises, Is not wide- 
spread unemployment a problem prop- 
erly demanding the attention of gov- 
ernments, local, municipal, state or Na- 
tional ? 

To this question, the English people 
are coming to give a more and more 
strongly affirmative answer. “The pub- 
lic safety is the supreme law,” and un- 
employment can reach the point, if it 
has not already reached it in Europe 
and America, where it directly concerns 
the public safety. 


APPALACHIAN LEGISLATION KILLED 


FTER a long and determined effort on 
A the part of the friends of Appalachian 
forest legislation in the House Commit- 

tee on Agriculture, a bill popularly known as 
the Weeks bill, from its principal author, Hon. 
John W. Weeks of Massachusetts, was favor- 
ably reported as an amendment to the bill sent 
down by the Senate at the close of the last 
session. The report in favor of the Weeks 
bill was signed by eleven members of the 
Committee. Five members, including the 
chairman of the Committee, Mr. Scott of 
Kansas, signed a minority report in opposi- 
tion to the bill, and there were two other 
individual minority reports. The bill came 
up in the House on Monday, March 1, under 
suspension of the rules, and passed, after a 
spirited debate of two hours, by a vote of 
157 to 147. The majority was not large, but 
it was obtained against the combined opposi- 
tion of both the Republican and Democratic 
organizations, and was a distinct victory for 
Mr. Weeks, and Mr. Currier of New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Lever of South Carolina, Mr. 


Lamb of Virginia, Mr. Cocks of New York, 
Mr. Cole of Ohio, and of the others who 
supported them in securing its passage. The 
bill went into the Senate the same afternoon; 
but the Senate, through the opposition of 
Senator Teller of Colorado, Senator Hey- 
burn of Idaho, and other senators from 
the Rocky Mountain states, refused to allow 
it to be sent into conference, insisting upon 
the right of the Senate to discuss it from 
the floor. This, in view of the pressure of 
business and the few hours that remained 
of the session, prevented the passage of the 
bill. It is a very great misfortune both 
for the White Mountains and Southern Ap- 
palachians that the earnest work of the last 
few years should have failed when so near 
achievement, and that it should be in the 
power of two or three men to nullify the 
plainly expressed will of the majority of the 
members in both Houses of Congress and 
of the great body of the people of the 
country. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE WEST TOWARD 
THE EASTERN FORESTS 


chian Forest Bill Hon. Curtis Guild, 


| N URGING support for the Appala- 


Jr., until recently 
Massachusetts, sent the following letter 
to several of the governors in the Rocky 
Mountain states, and on the Pacific 
coast. 

“It has been my pleasure as governor 
of Massachusetts, though this common- 
wealth is not affected by the National 
support of irrigation for waste lands 
in the West, not only to encourage fav- 
orable National action by voice and pen 
but to send delegates to National con- 
ventions called in support of the move- 
ment. Massachusetts is not to be bene- 
fited by the deeper waterways move- 
ment, also to be encouraged by National 
support, yet I have taken great pleas- 
ure in sending delegates to the Na- 
tional conventions in Chicago and 
Washington to give the encouragement 
of the commonwealth to this much- 
needed public improvement. 

“Massachusetts is not asking for the 
expenditure of one dollar from the Na- 
tional treasury for any forest reserve 
within her own borders. We are main- 
taining and extending state, metro- 
politan and municipal forest reserves 
at our own expense. No one state, 
however, certainly not the little State of 
New Hampshire, can bear the com- 
paratively large expense necessary for 
the forest reserve in the White Moun- 
tains which must be maintained if the 
water supplies of New England are 


not to be irretrievably endangered. This 


last year, thanks in no small measure to 
the cutting that has already taken place, 
Massachusetts has suffered terribly 
from drought. Our farmers have lost 


heavily by the shrinkage of crops. Our 
mills have been obliged to incur heavy 
expenses in the substitution of steam 
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governor of 


for water power. Our paper mills in 
particular have not even had sufficient 
water to cleanse the rags used as paper 
stock. Cattle in the fields have been 
without a sufficient supply. The shrink- 
age of water in the great rivers has 
left deposits of sewage and disease 
germs, spreading sickness among our 
people. 

“When the trees are cut from the up- 
per slopes of the White Mountains, the 
thin soil is washed away, leaving the 
bare granite rock. These forests can 
never be replaced. We not only need 
action but we need action now. 

“If it is constitutional for the 
National Government to maintain for- 
est reserves and to furnish water sup- 
plies as well as waterways for the 
West, we feel sure you will agree that 
it must be constitutional for the Na- 
tional Government to obtain forest re- 
serves preserving water supplies for the 
East. I am writing, of course, of the 
peculiar needs of New England. The 
Southern Atlantic states we also feel 
should be given similar consideration. 
They are able to make the further plea 
that unless some step is taken by the 
National Government the hardwood 
supplies for the cabinet-making and fur- 
niture industries will at no late date dis- 
appear. 

“T feel sure that New England, which 
has at least always tried to do her duty 
by the Union, will not appeal to you in 
vain in behalf of this measure of com- 
mon justice.” 

It is a pleasure to record that in re- 
sponse to this letter, Governor George 
E. Chamberlain, of Oregon, introduced 
in the Oregon state legislature the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted by 
both branches : 




















CALAVERAS BIG TREES SAVED 


JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 24 


“Whereas, the bill in the United States 
Congress to acquire forest lands on the 
Eastern Appalachian Mountains, in the 
States of New Hampshire and Maine 
at the North, and in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky at 
the South, has three times passed the 
United States Senate, was recom- 
mended in a special message once by 
President Wm. McKinley and twice by 
Theodore Roosevelt, has the unquali- 
fied approval of the President-elect, 
Wm. H. Taft, and has now been recom- 
mended to the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of ten to four in the 
Committee on Agriculture, and 

“Whereas, the governor of Massachu- 
setts, Curtis Guild, Jr., has asked the 
governor and people of Oregon to lend 
their support to the passage of this 
measure at this session of Congress be- 
fore it adjourns on March 4th, there- 
fore be it 
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“Resolved, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Ore- 
gon, that the passage of this measure by 
the Federal Government is approved. 

“Be it further resolved, That the peo- 
ple of this state and the legislature 
thereof favor the appropriation of 
moneys by the Congress of the United 
States for acquiring title to and refor- 
esting deforested areas whenever and 
wherever this policy may be necessary 
in any of the states of the Union, and 
the governor is hereby requested to 
transmit copies of this resolution to 
members of the Oregon delegation in 
Congress.” 

It is a cause for greater regret that 
after the measure passed the House, 
and had already passed the Senate in 
nearly similar form, Senator Heyburn, 
of Idaho, and Senator Teller of Colo- 
rado objected to its going to conference 
and thus killed it for the present ses- 
sion. 


CALAVERAS BIG TREES SAVED 


Y SIGNING the bill for the creation of 
RB the Calaveras National Forest, Califor- 
nia, President Roosevelt has saved the 
most famous grove of trees in the world. The 
people of California have been working to in- 
terest the Government in this wonderful grove 
of Big Trees for more than nine years. The 
Senate bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives has just been signed. Every one 
interested in the great natural wonders re- 
joices that as a means of saving the Big 
Trees, the way has been paved for a practical 
exchange of the timber in the groves for 
stumpage on other forest land owned by the 
Government. 

The land to be acquired under the bill 
includes about 960 acres in what is known 
as the North Calaveras Grove in Calaveras 
County, and 3,040 acres in the South Grove 
in Toulumne County. The North Grove 
contains ninety-three Big Trees and in the 
South Grove there are 1,380 of these giant 
sequoias. Any tree under eighteen feet in 
circumference, or six feet through, is not 
considered in the count of large trees. Be- 


sides the giant sequoias there are hundreds 
of sugar pines and yellow pines of astonish- 
ing proportions, ranging to the height of 275 
feet and often attaining a diameter of eight 


to ten feet. There are also many white firs 
and incense cedars in the two tracts. A 
Government study of the land was made by 
a field party under the direction of Fred G. 
Plummer, United States Forest Service, in 
1906. 
The Calaveras Big Trees are known the 
world over. The North Grove contains ten 
trees each having a diameter of twenty-five 
feet or over, and more than seventy having 
a diameter of fifteen to twenty-five feet. 
Most of the trees have been named, some 
for famous generals of the United States 
and others for statesmen and various states 
of the Union. ‘‘The Father of the For- 
ests,’’ now down, is estimated by Hittel to 
have had a height of 450 feet and a diameter 
at the ground of more than forty feet when 
it was standing. ‘‘ Massachusetts,’’ contains 
118,000 board feet of lumber; ‘‘Governor 
Stoneman’’ contains 108,000 board feet, and 
the ‘‘ Mother of the Forest,” burned in the 
terrible forest fire which licked its way into 
a part of the grove last summer, contains 
105,000 board feet. Each of these trees 
named grows as much lumber as is grown 
ordinarily on fifteen or twenty acres of tim- 
berland. The bark runs from six inches to 
two feet in thickness. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Floods on the Congo 


A dispatch from Brussels, Belgium, 
under date of February 18, says: 


Floods in the Lower Congo country have 
devastated posts, factories and villages. The 
inhabitants have been ruined and are dying 
in great numbers. 

Mw Me 
The Railroad Must Pay Fire Damages 


The Brooklyn Standard-Union for 
January 13 said: 


The Long Island Railroad Company heard 
to-day that it will have to pay $119,300 for 
Camege caused by fires to property abutting 
the lines of the company. The suit against 
the railroad was won by Charles M. Stafford, 
who acted with the consent of the Forestry 
Commission, after a hard fight to convince 
the members that the company was violating 
the forest, fish and game laws of the State 
of New York. 

The railroad officials contended that the 
law did not apply to Long Island, that it was 
only made for the forests in the Adirondacks 
and Catskills. The decision of the Court of 
Appeals says the law applies to every place 
and every railroad in the State. 


mw 
The Joint Committee on Cooperation 


The Joint Committee on Cooperation, au- 
thorized by the Joint Conservation Confer- 
ence which met in Washington, D. C., on 
December 8, 9 and 10 last, will meet on 
March sth. 

This committee consists of eleven men, 
three members of the National Conservation 
Commission and six members of the State 
Conservation Commissions, with the addition 
of the chairman of the conference, Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, and Mr. T. R. Shipp, Secretary. 
The six members are chairmen of the State 
Conservation Commissions. 

This committee will consider suggestions 
forwarded to it from the various conserva- 
tion organizations, National, state and pri- 
vate, and, from these, will formulate a plan 
of cooperation by which all the organizations 
named can cooperate harmoniously on specific, 
coordinated lines of effort. In this way it is 
hoped that a large and effective work may be 
organized. 


ww 
State Control of Forest Fires 


In the February issue of CoNSERVATION, 
in connection with the remarks of Prof H. 
H. Chapman, appears the report on State 
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Control of Forest Fires, submitted to the 
Annual Meeting of The American Forestry 
Association on January 13th last. This re- 
port was prepared by a commission ap- 
pointed several months before by the Asso- 
ciation and composed of men of wide expe- 
rience who devoted a considerable amount of 
time and thought to the study of the ques- 
tion before them. ‘Their report was adopted 
by the Association as its program. The As- 
sociation further decided to publish a suf- 
ficient number of copies for distribution 
among all the state legislatures in the Union. 
In accordance therewith, twelve copies were 
sent to the President of the Senate, and to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of every state and territory, these copies 
being accompanied by a letter stating the 
purpose of the program. From about twenty 
states there have come to the office of the 
Association not only acknowledgment of the 
pamphlet, but a number of letters containing 
expressions of interest and approval. In 
one instance request was made for additional 
copies with which to supply every member 
of the assembly. 
we ue oe 
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Secretary Wilson to Continue in Cabinet 


The Washington Times of January 
29 said: 


The decision of Mr. Taft to retain Secre- 
tary James Wilson, of Iowa, as head of the 
Department of Agriculture, gives much sat- 
isfaction in Washington. 

Much satisfaction also is expressed in Con- 
gressional circles. Not only had the mem- 
bers of the Iowa delegation written a strong 
letter to Mr. Taft, but a large number of 
members of the House and Senate, without 
being asked to do so, had written urging 
that Mr. Wilson be reappointed. 

Secretary Wilson has seen the Department 
of Agriculture make great strides since he 
became the head of it. But he has been 
working in the cause of the advancement of 
Governmental efforts in behalf of agriculture 
much longer than he has been head of the 
department. 

Back in the days when he was in Congress 
he urged the establishment of a Department 
of Agriculture. He was one of the first to 
insist that the Bureau of Agriculture ought 
to be converted into a department. 


we we 
To Prevent Fraud on the Public Domain 


The Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, 
reported from Committee to the House bes 
February 19, contained a clause granting to 
the Secretary of the Interior, $1,000,000 for 
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the detection and prevention of fraud on the 
public domain. The appropriation last year 
was a half million, and the year before a 
quarter million. Secretary Garfield urged 
that it be increased to a million this year, 
in order that the great mass of land fraud 
cases now on hand can be prosecuted to 
their conclusion. This work is to be done 
by agents under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Two and a half million dollars is appro- 
priated for the construction of a building 
in Washington to house the General Land 
Office, the Geological Survey, the Indian 
Office, and the Reclamation Service. 

For the continuance of work of rivers and 
harbors that has already been authorized 
by law, $19,574,514 is appropriated. This is 
the second largest item in the bill. 

we 
To Conserve Historic Data 


The President has recently proposed to 
Congress the creation of a commission on 
National Historical Publications. This pro- 
posal is based on the recommendation made 
by the Committee on Department methods 
of which Comptroller Lawrence O. Murray 
and Mr. Gifford Pinchot are members. The 
committee shows that important historical 
materials in the possession of the Govern 
ment are inadequately cared for and protect- 
ed, and recomméhd the construction of a 
National archive house, and the storage 
therein, as promptly as possible, of the ear- 
lier records and papers of the administrative 
departments. 

In preparing their report the committee on 
department methods appointed an assistant 
committee which included a large number 
of the most eminent historians of the 
United States. Charles Francis Adams, 
president of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, was the head of this assistant com- 
mittee. Prof. Charles M. Andrews, of Johns 
Hopkins; Prof. William A. Dunning, of Co- 
lumbia; Worthington C. Ford, of the Library 
of Congress ; Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard, and others equally prominent, 
were on this committee. 


ww 
Rivers and Harbors Bill 


The Washington Times of February 
19 contained the following: 


Chairman Burton, of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, to-day reported his bill, 
carrying $9,971,625 for repairs, maintenance, 
and preservation of public works in the riv- 
ers and harbors of the United States. The 


amount to be allotted to any one project, 
however, is limited to $50,000. 

The bill also provided for the creation of 
a national waterways commission to consist 
members of the House and five 
Fifty thousand dol- 


of seven 
members of the Senate. 
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lars is appropriated for the expenses of the 
commission. The items carried in the bill 
are as follows: 

Maintenance and operation of Government 
plants, $8,185,750. 

Engineers, $500,000. 


National Waterways Commission, $50,000. 
Surveys, $600,000. 
Authorization for appropriations to be 


made hereafter, $635,875. 

It is expected the bill will pass practi- 
cally as presented. 

The bill provides for a survey for the pur- 
pose of estimating the cost of a continuous 
intracoastal waterway with a channel twenty- 
five feet deep from Boston to Long Island 
Sound, to New York Bay, and thence across 
New Jersey to the Delaware River or Bay; 
thence to Chesapeake Bay, then from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, to the North Carolina sounds, 


and Beaufort Inlet, North Carolina. 
From Beaufort, North Carolina, another 
waterway twelve feet deep is to be sur- 


veyed, extending through Cape Fear River, 
North Carolina; Winyah Bay, North Caro- 
lina; St. John’s River, Florida; to Key 
West, Florida; thence across the State of 
Florida, and along the Gulf of Mexico. 
a 
Waste of Michigan Lands 


the Washington 
following dis- 


On January 25 
Times published the 
patch: 


The waste of lands and forests and the 
accompanying money loss to the state of 
Michigan are appalling, according to the re- 
port of the commission of inquiry to-day, au- 
thorized by the last legislature, to exam- 
ine the situation and recommend such legis- 
lation as might seem feasible. 

For the 949,000 acres sold in the last six 
years, the state has received an average of 
$1.08 an acre. The commission found that 
in eleven counties 21,455 acres had been sold 
for $200,000 less than the actual value of the 
land and timber. At this rate, the State has 
lost over $9,000,000 in its sales of land dur- 
ing the last six years. 

The commission recommends that the 
state withdraw at once all tax and home- 
stead lands until the legislature can decide 
more fully what the proposed project shall 
be, and thereby put a stop to the waste. 


Mv 
For Healthy Fruit Trees 


The House Committee on Agriculture has 
favorably reported a bill providing for Gov- 
ernment inspection of nursery stock at ports 
of entry to be designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The bill carries an appro- 
priation of $100,000; it also authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish a quar- 
antine against the importation or transporta- 
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tion in interstate commerce of diseased 
nursery stock or stock infected with inju- 
rious insects. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to extend the provisions of the bill to fruits, 
vegetable bulbs or other plants whenever he 
deems it necessary. The bill makes it unlaw- 
ful for any transportation company to offer 
at any port of entry nursery stock unless ac- 
companied by a certificate of inspection by 
an official expert of the country from which 
the importation is made. 


% Me 
Waterways Treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain 


A waterways treaty has recently been 
signed between Secretary Root, repre- 
senting the United States, and Ambas- 
sador Bryce, for Great Britain. The 
provisions of the treaty are thus sum- 
marized by the Literary Digest for 
February 20: 


It provides for the settlement of all 
controversies which arise between the two 
countries by a joint high commission of six 
members, three from each country. It set- 
tles all waterways controversies, such as the 
question of power at Niagara Falls, the navi- 
gation of the St. John’s River between Maine 
and New Brunswick, the use of water for 
reclamation purposes along the border and 
near the Milk and the St. Mary rivers, and 
decides questions of navigation on the Great 
Lakes. Its settlement of the Niagara Falls 
problem is regarded as probably the most 
important feature. This problem has been a 
cause of friction for a long time, and al- 
though both countries have repeatedly tried 
by legislation to decide the matter definitely, 
a settlement has never been reached. The 
establishment of the commission will most 
likely preclude the possibility of further dis- 
agreements between the two countries in 
their relations along the border, and the 
treaty itself is one that has long been hoped 
for by those who have taken an interest in 
relations with Canada. To some extent the 
treaty will supersede the work of the Inter- 
national Waterways Commission, made up 
of representatives of the United States and 
Canada, whose duties include the settlement 
of the location of that portion of the inter- 
national boundary between the United States 
and Canada passing through the Great Lakes 
system. 

Considerable indignation is expressed 
in Canada, the press claiming that that 
country is being robbed of her rights 
by a feat of American diplomacy ; while 
the Canadian Senate protests against 
the making and legalizing, by the Brit- 











ish Government, of a treaty of vital in- 
terest to Canada, without, at the same 
time, consulting the Canadian Parlia- 


ment. 
ww 


State and Local Receipts from_National Forests 


During the last fiscal year ending June 30, 
the United States Forest Service issued to 
settlers in the neighborhood of national for- 
ests in Western States over 30,000 ‘‘free 
use’? permits, under which the settlers re- 
ceived free about 264,000 cords of firewood, 
posts, poles and sawlogs, worth $169,320, or 
about 64 cents per cord in the forest—a low 
valuation. 

Besides this, the different states received 
for school and road purposes twenty-five 
per cent. of the income from the national 
forests, amounting last year to $447,064. The 
direct return to the States in lieu of taxes on 
the 147,000,000 acres, the estimated area of 
unpatented land in the National Forests, 
amounted then in the last year to $615,384 in 
cash and ‘‘ free use’’ timber. 


we owe 
Yale Forest School 


The senior class of the Yale Forest 
School, numbering thirty students, will leave 
New Haven, Connecticut, about March Ist 
for Doucette, Tyler County, Texas, where 
they will study the lumber operations of the 
Thompson Bros. Lumber Company, secure 
final practice in surveying, map making and 
the estimation of timber, and investigate the 
possibilities of forest management in the 
region. It has been the custom of the For- 
est School for several years to conduct the 
work of the spring term of the senior year 
on some large lumber operation. In 1906 
the work was carried on at Waterville, New 
Hampshire, on the lands of the International 
Paper Company. The spring term of 1907 
was spent in southern Missouri on the lands 
owned by the Missouri Lumber and Mining 
Company. The class of 1908 was in 
central Alabama on the holdings of the 
Kaul Lumber Company. The selection of 
Texas for the coming season’s work is due 
to an invitation extended by Mr. J. Lewis 
Thompson, of Houston, Texas, manager of 
the extensive Thompson lumber interests 
in Texas and likewise an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of forestry. Mr. Thompson is a mem- 
ber of the Forest Conservation Committee 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and also is greatly interested in the 
formulation of a proper forest policy for the 
State of Texas. Arrangements have been 
made for the construction of camp buildings 
near the center of one of the large timber 
tracts of the company, where the students 
will live during the greater part of their 
stay in the region. The trip will be made 
from New York to New Orleans by boat, 
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and from thence to Doucette by rail. It is 
probable that one or more cypress operations 
will be visited while the students are en 
route to Texas. 

The class will remain on the holdings of 
the Thompson Bros. Lumber Company until 
the middle of June, when camp will be 
broken and a committee of students will re- 
turn to New Haven to represent the class 
at the university commencement. The re- 
mainder of the class will scatter to various 
parts of the country for a short vacation. 
About July 1 the students will enter the 
employ of the United States Forest Service, 
State Forest Commissions and lumber com- 
panies or engage in private forest work. 

The instruction in surveying, mapping 
and timber estimating will be in charge of 
H. H. Chapman, and the study of the log- 
ging and manufacturing methods in charge 
of R. C. Bryant, both members of the facul- 
ty of the Forest School. In addition to the 
regular instruction there will be a number 
of special lectures by prominent lumbermen. 
Among the latter are Mr. Thompson, who 
will spend some time in the camp with the 
students and will give a number of talks on 
subjects relating to the lumber business, and 
Mr. George K. Smith, secretary of the Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association, who 
for the past two years has addressed the 
students on the subject of lumber associa- 
tions, market conditions, etc. 


we 
Railroads Seeking Tie Supply 


That the humble railroad tie is a most im- 
portant factor in the material development 
of the country is a great truth that is little 
understood by people outside of railroad cir- 
cles. The puffing engine that speeds at the 
rate of a mile or more a minute over the 
country is a slave to the two steel rails that 
insure a smooth and safe road, and these 
rails in turn depend on the old-fashioned 
wooden cross-tie which holds them in place. 

Yankee invention has not yet found a sub- 
stitute which has induced the railroads to 
give up wood, although experts say that the 
day will surely come when the country’s for- 
ests will no longer be called upon to supply 
the demand for ties. Up to the present time 
it seems that no other material has been 
found which has the resiliency of wood and 
which at the same time causes less wear and 
tear on the rails, fastenings, and roadbed. 

The country’s railroads during the last 
two or three years: used 110,000,000 to 
150,000,000 of sawed and hewn ties a year. 
The ideal tie timber is ‘white oak, which 
combines the qualities of durability, hard- 
ness, strength, and close grain. On account 
of its wide use, the supply has been greatly 
reduced and some of the railroads have been 
forced to pay almost prohibitive prices for 
ties, or to substitute other and cheaper woods 


to replace the white oak ties rapidly disap- 
pearing from their lines. 

Over forty per cent. of the ties recently 
purchased by the railroads of the country are 
oak, according to latest statistics of United 
States Forest Service. 

Stumpage values have been increasing so 
rapidly during the last few years that many 
railroads have found it necessary to modify 
their timber policy, and they yearly apply 
preservatives to a greater number of ties 
and to more kinds of wood. Substitute 
woods naturally vary with different sections 
of the country, but in most cases they lack 
the two essential qualities found in white 
oak, namely, resistance to mechanical wear 
and to decay. Experience proves that wear 
can be successfully retarded by the use of 
tie plates and other mechanical devices, and 
decay can be postponed by the application of 
proper preservatives. The new conditions 
have made it necessary for many railroad 
companies to meet the problem of preserva- 
tion by establishing treating plants at central 
points of distribution along their lines. 


a 
Mahogany among Hardwoods 


For refined expression in the manufac- 
ture and all other forms of interior decora- 
tion, mahogany is undoubtedly the peer of 
the hardwoods. A few years ago mahogany 
was regarded as a very precious wood, and 
was employed only in the interior of the 
finest houses and in the manufacture of the 
most expensive furniture. During the past 
few years, however, there has been a won- 
derful development in mahogany importa- 
tion and use. 

The total quantity of mahogany imported 
last year was nearly 42,000,000 board feet. 
Of this large amount North America supplied 
65.6 per cent. and Europe eighteen per 
cent. Though Europe supplied only a little 
more than one-fourth as much mahogany as 
there was imported from North America its 
average value per thousand feet was more 
than twice as much, due to finer quality. The 
remainder of the imports came from Africa, 
South America, and Asia. Immediately fol- 
lowing the war with Spain, lumbermen of 
the United States exploited the largest and 
most accessible of Cuban mahogany forests. 
An engineer employed by American authori- 
ties during the recent intervention in Cuba 
claims that nearly all of the available supply 
of mahogany of that island has been ex- 
hausted and that what now remains in any 
considerable quantities is far remote from 
transportation facilities. 

The number of buyers of mahogany in this 
country’s hardwood market is now exceeded 
only by those of oak, maple, poplar, . bass- 
wood, ash, birch, chestnut and cypress. The 
principal reason for the popularity of ma- 
hogany is that the importers of the logs and 
the manufacturers of lumber have never ad- 
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vanced its prices, beyond a modest profit. 
and it is relatively so low that it now makes 
little difference in price whether an office 
building or a home is finished in mahogany 
or quartersawn white oak. Another reason 
for its popularity is because it improves 
in tone with age. 


we 
Woodpeckers Destroy Poles 


Birds are destroying the telephone and 
telegraph poles in the South and Southwest, 
particularly in Texas, Arizona, and Califor- 
nia. In some places fifty per cent. of all the 
poles along the right of way have been rid- 
dled by these innocent offenders, which be- 
long to the woodpecker family. 

One of the Western Union officials, who 
has recently returned from an_ inspection 
through the West, reported having seen 
twenty-five telephone poles with two or three 
hundred holes drilled clear through them. 
Some of the holes were three or four inches 
in diameter. 

An officer of the Illinois Central Railroad 
counted the white cedar telephone poles 
along the right of way near Covington, 
Tennessee, which had been affected by wood- 
peckers, and found that out of 268 poles, 110, 
or forty-one per cent., had been bored. 

Many methods for preventing this dam- 
age have been suggested, but probably the 
most successful is preservation with creosote. 
A line of creosoted poles, opposite the one 
near Covington, was examined, and not a 
single hole was found. When it is consid- 
ered that creosote will not only prevent the 
damage caused by the woodpecker, but also 
protect the pole indefinitely against both in- 
sects and decay, its great value as a preserv- 
ative is apparent. 

ww 
Tree Planting in Kansas 


There are now 160,000 acres of planted 
trees in central Kansas, where at one time 
it was thought that trees could not be grown. 
As the area in which agricultural crops can 
be profitably grown is steadily extending, so 
the limit of forest planting and tree culture 
is widening always. 

The native timber in Kansas is also on 
the increase; prairie fires no longer sweep 
unchecked across the plains, and the strips 
of forest along the rivers and in the ravines 
and gullies are becoming broader every year. 

In some counties cottonwood was the only 
tree planted for many years. Then boxelder, 
honey locust, catalpa, osage orange, Russian 
mulberry, black walnut, and red cedar were 
tried, and all of them were found suitable 
over the greater part of the state. 

Many persons desire a greater variety of 
trees, for ornament or for profit. A gentle- 
man living in Albilene, Dickinson County, 
has planted a large number of trees and 


shrubs about his home and has proved that 
many species from the forests of the Eastern 
states and of the Old World are well adapt- 
ed to the prairies of ceritral Kansas. Some 
of the trees with which he has had success 
are persimmon, magnolia, basswood, june- 
berry, black cherry, buckeye, dogwood, syca- 
more, tulip-tree, pin oak, red oak, English 
oak, European alder, camperdown elm, red- 
bud, Paulownia, Chinese cork tree, ginkgo, 
red-leaf maple, and cutleaf weeping birch. 
These are not so valuable for windbreaks, 
fence posts, and fuel as the trees ordinarily 
planted for those purposes, and since they 
are not so hardy, they require more care; 
but their ornamental value is very great, and 
as towns grow older, the demand increases 
for a variety of trees to replace the short- 
lived cottonwoods. 

Mw ME 


Goats Improving Forests 


Three thousand angora goats herded out 
on the brush-covered foothills of California 
are going to do some hard work for Uncle 
Sam during the coming two years beginning 
this spring. The experiment will be unique 
both as a stock-raising proposition and as an 
engineering and tree-culture problem. 

The little white animals whose long wool 
is of such great value are going to be put to 
no less a task than constructing mile after 
mile of fire line through the bushy chaparral 
growth in the National Forests, saving much 
labor by the United States Forest Service 
engineers and making way for forestation by 
merchantable trees. Not the least important 
feature of the experiment, which for the first 
two years will be confined to the Lassen 
Forest, is the fact that the task will be per- 
formed during the regular grazing by the 
goats which will not even realize they are 
doing a valuable work. 

Plans for carrying on the work are out- 
lined in a cooperative agreement drawn up 
by the Forest Service and the owner of a 
band of angora goats grazing on the Las- 
sen National, Forest of California. The 
scheme is to run fire lines parallel with the 
contour of the slopes by cutting trails about 
eighty rods apart. The trails are to serve 
as guides for the angoras. They will graze 
in each direction from the trails, killing, it 
is estimated, a strip of brush about 300 yards 
wide. The wide lanes cut out and grazed 
by the goats will serve as ideal fire lines 
in protecting the forest-covered lands lying 
beyond and around the chaparral areas and 
also make a place for-reproduction of mer- 
chantable trees. 


WM 


American and German Forests 


American forests, according to the experts 
of the Department of Agriculture, are capa- 
ble of yielding more wood to the acre, if well 
handled, than the noted forests of Germany, 
many of which net their owners from $2.50 
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to $6 or more per acre annually. Not only 
are our native forests richer in valuable tim- 
ber trees, but our climate and soil conditions 
are more favorable. The trouble is not that 
our trees do not grow fast enough, but that 
our ignorance and carelessness have left our 
woodlands poorly stocked. 

The German forester sees to it that his 
forest is uniform and dense. To grow a full 
crop of wood, as to grow a full crop of 
grass or corn, there must be a full stand. 
Next in importance is the rate of growth of 
the trees. The species most grown abroad 
are Norway spruce, Scotch pine, and silver 
fir for soft woods, and beech and oak for 
hardwoods. In German forests of the first 
quality, Norway spruce attains in sixty years 
an average diameter of 9.4 inches. 

we Oe 
Wood Preservation in Louisiana 


A cooperative agreement between the For- 
est Service and the North Louisiana Tele- 
phone Company for the investigation of eco- 
nomic methods for the preservation from de- 
cay of loblolly pine telephone poles has re- 
cently been carried out with gratifying re- 
sults. The object of the Government was 
to demonstrate that a creosote treatment 
could be applied successfully and at a low 
cost to loblolly pine poles. Such success was 
obtained that a company has been incorpor- 
ated under the name of the Louisiana Creo- 
soting Company, which will operate commer- 
cially the plan designed by the Forest 
Service. 

The treating plant, which has been in 
operation since _the latter part of October 
last, is of the ‘‘non- pressure,’ or ‘‘open- 
tank” type. aenee experiments carried 
on by the Forest Service in recent years, 
have shown that the ‘‘open-tank’’ system is 
admirably adapted to the treatment of cer- 
tain. classes of timber, and especially so as 
regards loblolly pine. 

The plant used in the experiment with the 
North Louisiana Telephone Company is 
equipped with a horizontal treating cylinder 
fifty feet long and six feet in diameter. Dur- 
ing some months, 3,000 poles, 2,500 cross- 
arms, and 500 ties were treated, an amount 
sufficient to determine the most economical 
methods of treating these classes of mate- 
rial. The Forest Service then withdrew 
from the cooperation, and the plant is now 
being successfully operated by the owners. 


eM 


Use of National Forest Resources 


The actual use of the varied resources of 
the Government’s 168,000,000 acres of Na- 
tional Forest land is on the increase, accord- 
ing to the report of the work for the fiscal 
year 1908. The report says that from an 
administrative standpoint the most striking 
fact of the year was the remarkable increase 
which took place in the volume of business 
transacted. 


This growth in business done by the 
United States Forest Service last year over 
the previous year is partly brought out in 
the fol lowing statement showing percentages 
of increase: in the number of timber sales, 
236 per cent.; in the amount of timber cut 
under sales, 102 per cent.; in the number of 
free timber permits, seventy-six per cent.; 
in the number of grazing permits, eleven 
per cent., and in the number of special-use 
permits, sixty-seven per cent. That the ad- 
ditions to existing National Forests and new 
creations caused this increase only to a small 
extent is shown by the fact that the area in- 
creased is only eleven per cent. 


wo 
Irrigation Scheme in Spokane 


Seven hundred and fifty dollars is to be 
expended by the Cook-Clarke Company of 
Spokane, in establishing an underground and 
direct pressure irrigation system to water 
4,600 acres of land adjoining the north city 
limits. The land will be devoted to orchards 
in five and ten acre tracts, with roads around 
each forty acres. The company will donate 
two tracts of fifty acres each for park pur- 
poses. 

Water for irrigating the land will be 
pumped from a spring, which has a flow suf- 
ficient for one section. The same flumes 
will carry water for domestic use in the 
beginning, but later separate systems are to 
be installed. When the spring will not sup- 
ply enough water there are five other springs 
on the land which will be used. Later water 
will be taken from Peone Creek, which is 
to be dammed, and from Dragoon Creek and 
the Little Spokane, both of which flow 
through the River tract, and on which water 
rights have been secured. A_ reservoir 
almost a mile in. length, 1,000 feet wide and 
thirty feet deep is to be built in the channel 
of Peone Creek. 


Dams and Floods 


Are the mill dams in the Smoky Hill 
River, Kansas, responsible for the floods of 
the last five years? The farmers who lost 
their crops in 1903, 1904 and 1908 claim that 
the mill-dams are more or less responsible 
for the damage. This contention the mill- 
owners deny. To ascertain the facts Capt. 
Edward H. Schulz, the Government engi- 
neer at Kansas City, was invited to look over 
the territory. He did so and explained the 
situation to the farmers, stating that the 
trouble was at least in large part due to 
bends in the river, and advocated the forma- 
tion of a drainage district and the straight- 
ening of the bends. To what extent the 
floods were caused by the dams he was un- 
able to state without an actual survey. The 
question seems likely to be carried before the 
courts. 
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Irrigation in Okanogan County 


Eighteen thousand acres of land in Okano- 
gan County, Washington, will be put under 
irrigation within the next three years by 
George T. Crane, of Spokane, and his asso- 
ciates, including R. W. Hunner and Earl B. 
Crane. The project involves the expenditure 
of $1,500,000, through the purchase of a half 
interest in the two tracts to be brought un- 
der the ditch, and the construction of a plant 
and a canal forty-four miles in length. Mr. 
Crane announces that the preliminary plans 
have been worked out, also that arrange- 
ments have been completed in the East for 
financing the project. 


Ww 
Twin Falls Irrigation Project 


Construction work has been started on 
two tracts under the Twin Falls irrigation 
project, which will add 100,000 acres to the 
veritable empire under the canals of the sys- 
tem in southern Idaho. Contracts have been 
awarded by the Government for the survey 
of the Twin Falls Bruneau tract, the great- 
est of the projects, and construction on this 
enterprise will begin early next spring. 

Within five years, it is predicted by expert 
irrigationists in Spokane, there will be 
1,500,000 acres of land under the canals of 
the district, all under practically one system. 
This is a larger area than is under any one 
system in the valley of the Nile. 

Since the Carey act was enacted by Con- 
gress more than 847,000 acres of desert land 
has been segregated by the State of Idaho 
for the companies operating under its pro- 
visions. The segregation of as many more 
acres. of desert land has been applied for by 
the state and will be reclaimed within the 
next few years. The total area covered by 
the seventeen enterprises is approximately 
1,700,000 acres. 
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Bleeding Southern Pines 


‘*Bleeding’’ pine trees for their resin, to 
which chiefly longleaf (Pinus palustris) and 
Cuban pine (Pinus heterophylla) are sub- 
jected, has generally been regarded as inju- 
rious to the timber. It has been claimed 
that both durability and strength of timber 
are impaired by this process, and in the 
specifications of many architects and large 
consumers, such as_ railway companies, 
‘*bled’’ timber is excluded. 

Special investigations, involving mechani- 
cal tests and the physical and chemical 
analyses of the wood of bled and unbled 
trees from the same locality, have been car- 
ried on by the United States Government 
through the Forest Service. Results prove 
conclusively (1) that bled timber is as 
strong as unbled if of the same weight; (2) 
that the weight and shrinkage of the heart- 
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wood is not affected by bleeding; (3) that 
the durability of the heartwood is not affect- 
ed by bleeding, since the resin comes from 
sapwood only. Bled timber is as useful for 
all purposes as unbled. 


Me Ee 
A Farm Raising Timber 


In every state of the Union there are many 
tracts of so-called agricultural land, which, 
owing to their hilly character, poor soil, or 
numerous boulders, are not suitable for 
farming. The owners of such tracts are 
often at a loss to know what to do with 
them. Without question, the best use to 
which land of this kind can be put is to plant 
it with trees. 

An Ohio farmer is solving the problem 
of what to do with the worn-out farm. He 
owns an old homestead of sixty acres, which 
he is desirous of keeping in the family. He 
does not live on the place, however, and 
farming has been a losing proposition. He 
has, therefore, decided to plant the entire 
tract with trees. The owner is wise is plant- 
ing several kinds of trees instead of confin- 
ing himself to one species. His forest will 
be producing six or seven kinds of lumber, 
chestnuts, and Christmas trees, at the same 
time. 


MM 
Asparagus Under Irrigation 


William Lee, a_ professional gardener, 
who made a fortune in the Yakima Valley 
in central Washington, has planted the larg- 
est asparagus field in the Northwest at 
White Bluffs, Washington, south of Spo- 
kane. The tract of ten acres required 90,000 
plants, representing an outlay of $450. The 
land is under irrigation. It is expected to 
gather a fair crop in two years. The yearly 
cuttings sell on the Columbia River markets 
at from 25 to 30 cents a pound. Should the 
prices go below 20 cents it is proposed to 
can the product. 


Me YE 
Forest Protection and Management 


Conservative management of timberlands 
is assured for less than one-fourth of this 
country’s forested areas, the part contained 
in the National Forests and under the ad- 
ministration of the United States Forest 
Service. By cutting only the mature trees 
and protecting the new growth by keeping 
out fires, the National Forests will be made 
to yield indefinitely. It cannot be expected 
that this small part of the Nation’s forests 
will supply the demand for future genera- 
tions, and the one hope in sight is that users 
of wood and lumber manufacturers will in- 
sure the permanence of their business by ap- 
plying the principles of forestry in the man- 
agement of timberlands. 
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TWO TIMBER BARGAINS 


No. 46.-—14,000 acres, iron and timber land, in Bath | 
and Rockwell Counties, Va. Second-growth timber, some | 
merchantable; land lies well and is good grazing land for 
sheep or cattle. $1.25 per acre. | 
No. 46.—41,576 acres in Bath, Highland and Augusta } 
Counties, Va. Best vit gin tract of white oak now stand- | 
ing in Virginia. All easy logging proposition, 10 to 12 | 
miles from C. & O. Ry. Road would have a water grade on | 
Mill Creek—all easy grades. 160,000,000 feet saw timber, | 
75 per cent. of which is white oak of finest quality, be | 
sides tan bark, ties and other timber. Owner would consider 
offer of $8.00 per acre. 


Prospective Investors, Look This Over! 
J. W. Guinn, Goshen, Virginia 


Timber Lands, Farms and Summer Resorts 











FOR SALE 


300 acres, Loudoun County blue-grass farm, five 
minutes walk from railroad station at Leesburg; 2 
fine houses, one of 14 rooms, all modern improve- 
ments, furnace heat, slate roof. Cost $18,000 to 
build, the other house has 8 rooms, porehes, and 
fine barns and out-buildings, all in first-class condi- 
tion. Price, $45,000. No. 2—328 acres. Genuine 
lime-Stone blue-grass land. Which is the old home 
of Admiral Chilton, who was one of the founders of 
the U. S. Navy. It has a nice house of 13 rooms, 
and all kinds of out-buildings in first-class condi- 
tion. all nicely fenced. The water supply is never 
failing. This farm has been pronounced by the 
U. S. Government as the best agricultural land in 
the state for blue-grass and grain. Price $21,000. 
Terms, to suit purchaser. 
Bulletin sent on application. 


J. W. BAUCKMAN & SON 
Real Estate Brokers Herndon, Va. 

















Philippine Bureau of 
Forestry 


WANTED-—Two foresters with field experience. | 
Minimum salary, $1,600. Travel expenses al- | 
lowed, also liberal leave privileges. | 

At least seven months’ interesting field work | 
per year. 


Foranformation concerning travel allowance to Manila, | 
Civil Service rules, health conditions; in fact any informa- | 
tiow in regard to the Islands, apply to the Bureau of | 
Insular Affairs, War Department, Washington, D.C. 
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Goerz Dagor Lens 
is so constructed as to meet every re- 
quirement of the amateur and profes- 
sional photographer. 

@ It has all the qualities necessary to 
produce perfect pictures. 


Ask for catalogue listing our lenses, X.L. shutter, 
Anschiitz camera, telephoto attachments, etc. 
Your dealer or from us. Mention this magazine. 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
Office and Factory: 79 East 130th Street, New York 
Dealers’ Distrib- § Chicago: Jackson & Semmelmeyer 
uting Agencies:) San Francisco: Hirsch &, Kaiser 










Orchids Orchids 


Weare specialists in Orchids, we collect, im- 
| port, grow, sell, andexport this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also special 


lists of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. 


LAGER @ HURRELL 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


| Orchid Growers 
and Importers 








HENRY E. BURR 
Landscape Architect 








}j Importer. and Grower of Speci- 
men Evergreens and Trees 
NURSERIES 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 
TELEPHONE, 2001 ORANGE 











F. R. MBIER 


CONSULTING FORESTER 


1 Broadway, New York 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, WORKING PLANS, FOREST 
APPRAISEMENT, TREE PLANTING, 
TREE SURGERY 


Advice on fe mage handling of woodlots, forest 
tracts, beautifying country estates. Work sa 
me. Seventeen years experience in the United 
tates. 
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» OLD VIRGINIA FARMS uss). 
| 

Low Prices, Mild Climate. Free Illustrated | 
Catalog. Largest list Farms in State. This 
is the country for the Northern Farmer. 
We want to hear from every man 
who desires to better_his condition. 

‘ Casselman & Co., Richmond, Va. 

Lurence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean (County, N.D. 


















NEW YORE 


1O0OACRES 


TITLES PERFECT 


Timberland in Alabama on new railroad. Will | 


cut 8,000 feet merchantable lumber. Will sac- 
rifice for quick sale at $6.00 per acre. Under- 
laid with 3 seams best coal and fine iron ore. 


J. F. WEATHERS & COMPANY 


TIMBERLAND SPECIALISTS 


1326 Broadway, New York 





VIRGINIA 





Summer homes, 


hunting preserves, and farms, in Old | 
Virginia. Write, | 


WwW. E. LAWSON 


Hampton, Va. 


Timber Lands and Farms 


SRIIB O6NNS Bed csccvsccoccescovs S. Carolina 
Ree I) IN swan covets vesxhen S. Carolina 
ee West Virginia 
Ur Se ae Western N. Carolina 
GBD MOTOS IB... cccccccccccccccs N. Carolina | 
- de eee eee Georgia | 
2,000,000 acres Im.....ccccccessscces Florida } 
ON YE ar ee Mississippi | 
BOG00 MOTOR BBiccccsccccecsscecves S. Carolina | 
For Sale by } 


H.C. HOGGARD & CO. 


NORFOLK, VA. 





City Comforts for Country Residents 


ONLY POSSIBLE witH A TIRRILL 


Gas and Water Plant 


Gas for Lighting, Cooking and Heating 


















Water for House, Garden and Fire 
Protection 


Our plantsare safe, simple and re- 
liable. Requires less attention than 
one kerosene lamp. . 

The saving by using our plants 
will more than pay for the whole 
plant ina short time. 

Permitted by all insurance com- 
panies without increase in rates. 

Send for prices and catalog. 


Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co. 


Manufacturers of gas machines, lighting 
systems, and pneumatic water 
supply systems 


77 FULTON STREET 
New York 





Established 
over 





40 years 











| 501 Broadway 


6,000 U. S. Army 
McClellan Saddles 


from Government Auction Sale, on change of 
regulation from black to russet leather 
covering. Genuine Rock Island Arsenal made 
trees, fine black leather covered with brass 
rings and mountings, coat and _ stirrup 
straps, rawhide cinch straps, web cinch 
girth, large tread wood stirrcps, in second- 
hand, serviceable order. The Strongest, Best 
and Easiest Riding Saddle Made. For a lim- 
ited time we offer these fine 

saddles at the bargain price of $4.95 each 
with trade discount for case lots. 

292 page illustrated catalogue and supplement 





Our 
giving full particulars of our immense stock of Army and 


Navy Auction Sale Bargains mailed for 15 cents (stamps). 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN 
New York City 





VIRGINIA INVESTMENTS 


J. NELSON GARNETT, Real Estate and Loan Agent, CULPEPER, VA. 
High-class Loans and Mortgages our Specialty 


Choicest homes and investments of every description in Northern or Piedmont Virginia, the garden spot 
of the world, and the booming Southland, within sixty miles of Washington. 


Write for property list and other information. 
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Tall Timber 


and 


Grazing Farms 


HAVE for sale a 2,300-acre 
tract of white oak timber 
(every acre of which is well 

timbered) four miles from C. & 

O. Railroad. This is the prettiest, 

tallest, straightest, biggest and 


healthiest white oak that can 
be found in the United States. 





It lies comparatively level, all 
slopes very gently in one direction, 
thus making it one of the cheapest 
logging propositions in the coun- 
try. This tract will cut 12 M 
feet to the acre and will run 85 
ae cent. white oak, the balance 

eing poplar and hickory of the 
finest quality. 


For further particulars, address 


T.M.GATHRIGHT 


Coal, Iron Ove and 
Timber Land 


COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia Farm Agency 











WE represent 800 owners of farms near 

Philadelphia ; where farms are cheaper 
and markets are better than near any large 
city in this country. I can sell a good 50- 
acre farm for $2,500 to $4,000. Write and tell 
us your requirements; we have the properties. 





E. H. TRENCHARD, Farm Specialist 
1230 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beautiful Country Home 


Ninety-seven acres located southwest of North Wales on 
Walnut Street % mile from the Station. The improvements 
consist of a finestone mansion, and a large tenant house 
built of stone.!Large stone and frame barn, and all outbuild- 
ings, spring and spring house,with ram forcing water tothe 
house and barn, Fine stream of water flows through the 
farm. Fine meadow pasture. A!! buildings and fences are 
inorder. All crops, stock and implements go with the farm. 

Price of this splendid farm is only $23,000. 

Thisis one of the finest farms in this section of the coun- 
try, and cost the owner more than the price asked. 


WM. J. WEATON 


Farm and Timber Lands Mortgages Negotiated 
Estates Managed 


49 North Thirteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


New Jersey Sea Shore 


FOR SUMMER HOMES OR INVESTMENTS 
Write Us. 


SEA SHORE & SUBURBAN EX. 


529 Real Estate Building, Phila. 




















Correspondents Wanted 


OKLAHOMA — 
OKLAHOMA REAL ESTATE 


Farm lands, of] lands, coal lands. 2,000 acres 
tested coal lands, with 6 to 8 million ft. pine 
and oak virgin timber, $45 per acre. 








Town and city property. Write for wants 


Porum Realty Co., Porum, Okla. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


G.wYNKOOP 


Fine farms, fine orchards, ore, 
coal and timber lands for sale 


CHARLESTOWN, JEFFERSON CO,, W. VA. 
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STOCK 


of the 


Green River Coal Mining Company 
FOR SALE 


HOLDINGS.—This company has contracted for 18,000 acres of coal 
land in the noted Southwestern Kentucky Coal Field, 7,500 acres of 
which has been thoroughly tested, the title perfected and deeded to the 
company. 

COAL.—According to the report of the Kentucky State Mine In- 
spector, and the U. 8. Geological Report, there are 12 separate seams 
of coal underlying this field. Two of the upper seams, the ones 
usually operated, aggregate 11 feet, and will mine over 10,000 tons of 
coal per acre, the quality of which compares favorably with Pittsburg 
coal. These two are surface seams, and easily mined. 


LOCATION.—This land is located on the Green River, in Ohio 
and Muhlenberg Counties, Kentucky, on the L. & N. R. R., and near 
the I. C. R. R., 1,000 miles nearer the southern market than the Pitts- 
burg field. The Green River is navigable all the year, and empties 
into the Ohio River below the rapids and danger points therein. The 
location of this field should give it practically a monopoly of the 
southern coal trade when fully operated. 

INVESTMENT.—Coal property is increasing very rapidly in value, 
and will continue to do so until the supply is exhausted. This com- 
pany’s holdings can be mined and marketed as cheaply as any field in 
existence; leased to an operating company at from 6 to 10 cents per 
ton royalty, or held for future sale at a handsome profit. Viewed 
from any standpoint, this stock as an investment is absolutely safe, 
and far better than lending money at the usual rate and security. 
Buy this stock. It will make you money. 


Full information and terms will be furnished on application. 


Tri-State Investment & Security Co. 
Union Trust Building Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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CONNECTICUT 














Chas. M. Slater 


REAL ESTATE 





The finest locality for city and rural 
estates on the north shore of Long Island 
Sound, 50 minutes from New York City. 
Electric service unsurpassed. Beautiful 
views on our hills. Communication solicited. 


ROOM 2, QUINTARD BLOCK 


Atlantic Square Stamford, Conn. 














A Wonderful 


Automatic Pump 


Supplying water for country homes is now an 
easy matter, and tLe expense is not very great. 
If there’s a stream or spring on your land 


install a NIAGARA 
Hydraulic Ram 


and it will pump the water 
just where you wantit. Bet- 
ter than a Windmill or gaso- 
line engine, because it doesn’t 
get out of order and requires 
no attention. Write for book- 
let B and estimate. We furnish 
Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co., 


140 Nassau St., New York 
Feetory, Chester Pa 

















Best quality Garden, Flower 
and Farm Seeds, Alfalf. 

Clover, Seed Potatoes. 
Wewillsend free with fg 
catalog a packet of 
new lettuce seed 
**May King” the 
best head let- 












Write 
us today.Al- 
‘so have full 
line of Nursery 
Stock, Roses, 
Plants and Bulbs. 
German Nurseries 
Box 106 Beatrice, Neb. 



























ras RIFE 
==s— Hydraulic Ram 
wi if there is astream, spring 


or pond near by and have 
running water wherever you want it. 


PUMPS WATER WITH WATER 


works continuously without attention. No expense 
for power, nothing to get out of order. Raises water 
30 feet for each foot of fall. For Home, Farm, Irriga- 
tion, and all purposes. Over7,000in use. Free Plans 
and Estimates furnished. Write today. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2172Trinity Bldg., NEW YORK 











P pM? 


HEXICAN PECANDKAS 


EMT OFFICE) 


<acott EVERY Hoy 


VASHING FONDA 


STREET 





We will send you a two-pound box of our Bon Bons, Chocolates 
and French Fruits, ‘the finest in the world,” all charges pre 
paid, for one dollar and fifty cents. We will send youa box of 
MEXICAN PkRCAN - OKAS CANDY 
(nearly 2 pounds) anywhere in the world, all charges prepaid, 
for a dollar bill mailed at our risk 


BROWNLEY'S, Dept. K, 1203-5 G St. Washington, D. C., U.S, A. 
Send for Our New Booklet—It’s Free 





= 


TREES FOR FORESTRY 
PLANTING 


Catalpa Speciosa, Black, Locust, European 
Larch, Sugar or Hard Maple, American Beech, 
White Birch, Red Oak, American Linden, White 
Elm, American Sweet Chestnut, Black Walnut; 
also SEEDS of above varieties. 


EVERGREENS 


White Pine, Scotch Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
Jack Pine, Austrian Pine, White, Norway, Doug- 
las, and Red Spruce, $3.00 to $10.00 per 1,000. 
We also carry a large assortment of EVER- 
GREEN Tree Seeds, both native and foreign. 


Many Millions to Offer 


We make a_ specialty of growing EVER- 
GREENS and DECIDUOUS tree seedlings in 
immense quantities for reforestation purposes. 
Our list includes all valuable native species, at 
lowest possible prices. Our new Catalog describes 
each variety and gives much valuable information 
about care and culture. 

All applicants for Catalog mentioning this Mag- 
azine will receive free of charge a booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Catalpa Growing for Profit,’’ by D. Hill. 


D. HILL 


EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 
BOX 305 DUNDEE, ILL. 


Hill’s trees have been famous for over half a 
century. 
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HERE is the greatest opportunity ever offered — an 
opportunity for our readers to secure at less than half 
price these fifteen beautiful volumes all printed from large new type, 
embellished with over 100 double page maps and plans, 700 full pare 
illustrations, many of which are in colors, and over 5,000 pages of 
reading matter. 


This offer is made possible by the failureof the publishers, The 
Union Book Co., of Chicazo. Hundreds of sets of this work have been 
sold at $50.00 each and they are worth every cent of it, but we now 
name you a rock-bottom bankrupt price of only 50c after examination 
and $2.00 per month for |4 months. It is impossible to name a lower 
price for cash in full, as this is less than half the publisher's price 
and is made only to close out the few remaining sets quickly. 


Before you decide to buy we invite you to examine this work in your 
own home for an entire week absoluteiy free of charze, and should you 
not want the books after examination we will have them returned at 
our expense. We earnestly request you to examine this Library; 
let your wife and children and friends see it. Nu beter set of books 
could be placed in the hands of children than this, it reads like a 
thrilling novel, and is in fact a complete connected History of every 
country, nation and people from the bezinnine of time to the present 
year; the greatest World History ever written and endorsed by 
scholars every where. 

Prof. George Fellows, of Indiana. says: ‘‘Most histories of the 
World are dreary compilations. This work, however, is clear, interest- 
ing and accurate."’ 

Ex Vice-Pres. Stevenson says: ‘It is a complete record of the 

«human race and should fiud a place in every Library.’’ 

E. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the University of Nebr., 
says: ‘‘Its educational vaiue in the home is sure to be very great."’ 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Uhicago, says: ‘These volumes will 
be of immense service in stimulating history study in our country. It 
is a work of real genius,’’ 

Prof. Dabney, of Virginia, says: ‘‘Southern readers will be 
gratified at the impartial spirit in which the war for South- 
ern independence is treated.’’ 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat says: ‘‘This 
work invests the study of History with a new 
charm that will be felt by both young and old.’’ 


15 Massive Volumes 
Each volume 7 inches 
wide and 10 inches 
high; weight, 

boxed, nearly 


This Great World History 


SENT TO YOUR HOME FREE 


Just send your name and address on the coupon below—that is all you need to do. 
not cost one penny and as soon as your name and address is received a set of the World famous 
Library of Universal History will be sent to you prepaid. 








It does 








NEVER BEFORE in the annals of the publishing 
business have we seen such a bargain. We do 
not hesitate to recommend this offer to every reader of this magazine; 
indeed we believe every family should own a standard World History, 
for by knowing how other countries than ours are governed, it gives 
us a better knowledge and higher appreciation of our own system of 
government and makes us better citizens. 

We will be glad to give you an opportunity to see for yourself and 
make your own decision after you have seen the beautiful binding, the 
magnificent illustrations and have read parts of this great History of 
man on earth. Then you can decide. Should you not wish to keep the 
work you will notify us and we will have it returned at our expense. 

The illustration of the books given here does aot du them justice; 
you must see them to realize what they are. You assume no obligation 
to as or any one else by making this request. you simply ask for a 
free examination in your own home without paying any one 
anything, and remember you can send the books back at our ex- 
pense, and remember, too, this bankrupt rock-bottom price of 
#28 50 for this $60.00 Library has been made pus- 
sible only on account of the failure of the Union 
Book Company, thus necessitatinz a receiv- 
ers’ sale at a price which barely covers 
the cost of the paper and binding. 


MAIL THE 
COUPON 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
FORESTRY 


FOREST MENSURATION. By Henry So_on Gravas, M.A. 
A complete text book of this important subject and the 
first written for American Foresters. 
determination of the volume of log, tree, or stand, and 
with the study of increments and yields. 

ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY, THE. By 

standpoint of political economy, and is designed to fur- 

nish a trustworthy basis for formulating public policy. 
Price, $1.50 


FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY, A. By Fiuipert Roru. 
An outline of the general principles of forestry, written 
in simple, non-technical language, designed particularly 
for the beginner. Price, $1.10 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY, FOR BEGINNERS IN FOR- 
ESTRY, AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS, AND WOOD- 
OWNERS. By JouHN Girrorp. A good general 
description of the principles of forestry with enough 

technical information to prepare the beginner. 
Price, $1.40 


HISTORY OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF AMERICA. 
By J. E. DergepaucH. The first authoritative work of its 
kind yet issued, and one which will commend itself alike 
to the timber owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, 
or merehant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather. $5.00 per volume 


FOREST PLANTING. By H.Nicnoitas JaroHow. An il- 


It deals with the | 
Price, $4.00 -| 


| 
| 


B. E. FERNOW. ‘| 
This volume treats of forests and forestry from the | 


lustrated treatise on methods and means of restoring de- | 


nuded woodland. Price, $1.50 
FORESTRY. (Schwappach.) An English translation of 
‘*Forstwissenschaft.’’ Price, 70c 
HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS, AND LIVE 
FENCES. By E. P. Pow. A treatise on the plant- 
ing, growth and management of hedges with informa- 
tion concerning windbreaks and shelters. Price, 70c 


NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. 
ERNEST BRUNCKEN. Tliis volume, expository in its char- 
acter, is written in a style intended for the general 
reader, to whom it should convey a good idea of our 
forests forestry. Price, $2.00 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY. By ANDREW S. FuLLER. A 
treatise on the propagation, planting and cultivation. 
with descriptions and the botanical and popular names 


By 


of all the indigenous trees of the United States, and | 
notes on a large number of the most valuable exotic 
species. Price, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY. By Samus. B. 
GREEN. Prepared especially for students in elementary 
forestry and for the general reader who wishes to se- 
cure a general idea of forestry in North America. 

rice, $1.50 

SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS. By 
ALFRED GauT. Illustrated from photographs by Frank 
Sutcurre. This is a new volume in the English Country 
Life Library. Advice regarding selection and manage- 
ment to get satisfactory effects under adverse influence 
of closeness to seashore. Price, $1.75 


FOREST MANAGEMENT. By C. A. SCHENCK. Describes 
methods here and abroad to bring the most profit from 
all investments made in woodlands. rice, $1.25 


FOREST MENSURATION. By C. A. ScHENCK. Treats 
conditions in U. S. from mathematical and practical 
standpoint. Price, $1.25 


FOREST UTILIZATION. By C. A. ScHmNCK. First treatise 
on this in U. 8. Covers logging, lumbering, sawmilling, 
cooperage, paper-making, and description of all industries 
obtaining raw material from American forests. 

e, $1.25 

BILTMORE LECTURES ON SYLVICULTURE. By C. A. 
ScHENCE. Written from author’s long experience as for- 
ester of the Biltmore estate, where sylviculture has been 
practiced on a larger scale for a longer time than any- 
where else in U. S., and where results become more ap- 
Parent from year to year. Price, $2.50 





PROFESSION OF FORESTRY, THE. By Gtrrorp PIn- 
cHoT. A pamphlet containing an address on that sub- 
ject by Mr.’Gifford Pinchot; alsoan address by Mr. Over- 
ton W. Price, on ‘‘Study in Europe for American For- 
est Students,’’ and a list of reference publications for 
students. Price, 25c 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. Forsgs. An 
authoritative volume on English forest methods from the 
pen of a well known forester, that should prove of in- 
terest to Americans. rice, $3.50 


FORSTWISSENSCHAFT. (Schwappach.) Price, 60c 


MANUAL OF FORESTRY. (Schlich.) Five volumes, com- 
plete, or separately, as follows (price, complete, $18.80); 


Vol. I.° FORESTRY POLICY IN THE BRITISH EM- 


. Price, $2.40 
Vol. II. “SYLVICULTURE.”’ Price, $3.20 
Vol. III. “FOREST MANAGEMENT.” Price, $3.60 
Vol. IV. “FOREST PROTECTION.” Price, $4.80 
Vol. V. “FOREST UTILIZATION.”’ Price, $4.80 


This is perhaps the most authoritative work that has 
been issued on the technical side of forestry, translated 
from the German. 


WOOD. By G. S. Bovutezr. An important new book for 
arboriculturists and forestry students. A manual of the 
natural history and industrial applications of the timbers 
of commerce. Cloth. 82 Illustrations. rice, 4 


FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. S. Boutemr. Written 
by an eminent botanical authority, yet couched in lan- 
guage easily understood. The coloured plates are the 
work of celebrated artists, and are truthful and trust- 
worthy in every respect. A special feature is the series 
of photo-micrographic illustrations of sections of woods. 
Three volumes. Price, per volume, $1.50 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTI- 
FICATION OF SPECIES 


. 

MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(exclusive of Mexico). By CHarRLes SpraGuB SARGENT. 
A volume that presents in convenient form and with ex- 
cellent illustrations, authoritative information concerning 
the trees of North America. It is written in a manner 
that enables the reader to readily find to what family or 
species any particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00 


AMERICAN WOODS. By Romern B. Hoven. A new de- 
parture in the publication of an authoritative work illus- 
trated with actual wood sections of the various species 
described. Three are given of each, viz.: radial, trans- 
verse, and tangential. Issued in ten parts, per part 

rice, $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. 8. 
AND CANADA, EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Romegyn B. Hoven. Pictorial description ‘see1} jo 
Two pages to each species; photo-engravings of trunk, 
leaves, flowers or fruit, section of wood, and map of dis- 
tribution, with botanical description, and brief other in- 
formation. 

Price, in buckram, $8.00; in half morocco, $10.00 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. CuHapmMan. This 
is an excellent key to the flora of the South, complete 
and accurate in its scope. Price, $4.00 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES. By J. 
Horacz McFarRLanp. A handsome volume, copiously {l- 
lustrated, and with facts accurately presented in an en- 
tertaining way. Price, $1.75 


HOW PLANTS GROW. By Asa Gray. An understanding 
of the way in whieh a tree grows is of prime importance 
to the forester, and the matter here presented is accurate 
and authoritative. é, $1.00 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR CHARACTER- 
ICTIC PROPERTIES. By CHarLes Henry SNow. No 
attempt is made to give exhaustive descriptions o7 
species, but the author presents a mass of information 
designed for the use and instruction of woodworkers, etc., 
in a popular style. A host of concise information is 
brought under each head, and the work is a valuable 
one. Price, $3.58 
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Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by CONSERVATION 


1417 G Street N. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. By Asa Gray. A key to the 
flora of the northeastern states, and the most authorita- 
tive publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; fleld edition, $2.00 


TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By L. L. Dame and HENRY 
Brooks. This book is a small volume which can be 
easily put in the pocket and carried in the woods, and at 
the same time is the best guide to the identification of 
our New England trees of any of the smaller books yet 
published. Price, $1.50 


TREES AND SHRUBS. By C. S. Sarcent. The most 
thorough and authoritative publication yet issued, and a 
standard work. The matter is issued in parts, of which 
there are three already published. Price, per part, $5.00 


TREES, Se AND VINES OF THE NORTHEAST- 
ERN NITED STATES. By H. E. Parxuurst. In 
this sank the author describes the trees, shrubs, and 
vines of the northeastern United States in a popular way, 
the book being designed especially for persons who bave 
never studied botany. To these it will appeal as a val- 
uable guide to a famillarity with the salient character- 
istics of trees, shrubs, and vines. Price, $1.50 


TREES. A handbook of forest botany for the woodlands 
and the laboratory. By H. MargsHaLL Warp. Vol. I, 
Buds and twigs. Vol. II, Leaves. Vol. III, Flowers 
and inflorescences. Three volumes to be added, on 
Fruits and seeds, Seedlings, Habit and conformation of 
the tree as a whole. Price, per volume, $1.50 


PARTICULAR SPECIES AND LOCALITIES 


MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA, THE. By JoHN Muir. 
No other person is so well fitted to write of the moun- 
tains of California as John Muir, and the volume pre- 
sented liere describes not only the mountains themselves, 
but the trees that clothe them and the wild life which 
they harbor. Price, $1.85 


IV., Washington, D. C. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS. By JouHn Mur. If you want 
to learn about the glaciers, mountain peaks, canyons, 
and great waterfalls of the West; of the habits of ani- 
mals from the squirrel to the moose; plant life from the 
big trees to the wild flowers—in fact be brought face 
to face with nature’s works, this is the book. 

Price, $1.85 

TREES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHUSETTS. Emerson. 
Two volumes. Plain cloth edition has 148 plates. The 
colored edition has 36 of these in colors. 

Price, plain, $12.00 Price, colored, $18.00 


THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION. By 
G. BP. MarsH. A Revision of Man and Nature. De- 
scribes changes in the face of the earth caused by man, 
including desolation of various countries,. once thickly 
inhabited, by removal of forests. Shows importance of 
maintaining natural balance of furces. Price, $3.50 


THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST. A Silvical 
Study. By G. FReEperick Scuwarz. This is a study 
of the life history of this important forest tree. In- 
tended primarily for foresters and forest students; also 
for owners and managers of pine timber lands. Deals 
with the preference or dislike of the species for par- 
tieular conditions of soil, climate, and environment. 
Illustrations and six tables. Price, $1.25 


THE SPROUT FORESTS OF THE HOUSATONIC VAL- 
LEY TO CONNECTICUT. By G. F. ScHwarz. Iilus- 
trated study of forests repeatedly cut over. Price, 35c 


IMPORT ATIONS 


BEAUTIFUL RARE TREES AND PLANTS. By the 
EARL OF ANNESLEY. A description of some of the rarer 
English trees, shrubs, and vines, illustrated nn 

Price, $12.00 

FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABI- 
TANTS. By THomMas W. Wesser. This volume is an 
account of the author’s life in India during the period 
shortly after 1857. It contains a vivid description of the 
country, its people, customs, etc., with some description 
of its forests and timber wealth. Price, $5.00 


| 
| 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By F. Il. 
NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete work on 
the subject which has yet been published, by the head 
of the Government’s irrigation work. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FARMING. By L. M. Witcox. A newly 
revised edition of one of the standard works on irriga- 
tion. The principal chapters treat very fully of irriga- 
tion, its application, ete., and the volume is profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FOR FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 
By Henry Stewart. ‘This work is offered to those Amer- 
ican farmers and other cultivators of the soll who, from 
painful experience, can readily appreciate the losses 
which result from the scarcity of water at critical 
periods. Price, $1.00 


IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. By F. H. Kine. While 
most of the existing books on these subjects have been 
written from engineering or legal standpoints, this one 
presents in a broad, yet specific way the fundamental 
principles which underlie the methods of culture by frri- 
gation and drainage. Price, $1.50 


IRRIGATION INSTITUTIONS. By E.twoop Mgap. A 
discussion of the economic and legal questions created by 
the growth of irrigated agriculture in the West, by the 
Chief of Irrigation and Drainage Investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture. Price, $1.25 


LAND DRAINAGE. By Manty Mites. A handbook for 
farmers on the principles and practise of draining, giv- 
ing the results of his extended experience in laying tile 
drains. Price, $1.00 


LAND OF LITTLE RAIN, THE. By Mrs. Mary AUSTIN. 
A nature book of the highest type. The volume is made 
up of a series of sketches of the human, animal, and 
plant life found in the region of the Mohave desert, 
Death Valley, and the Sierras, much of which the aver- 
age person is likely to consider almost devold of living 
things. Price, $2.00 


| IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CON- 


STRUCTIVE WORK 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS. By Epwarp 
WeGMANN. This volume includes an authoritative discus- 
sion of the constructive work involved and the principal 
forms of construction. Masonry, rock-fill, and timber 
dams are discussed extensively. Price, $6.00 


IMPROVEMENT OF RIVERS. By B. F. Tuomas and 
I. A. Watt. This volume is a treatise on the methods 
employed for improving streams for open navigation and 
for navigation by means of locks and dams. 

Price, $6.50 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING. [By Herpert M. WILson. 
This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s popular work, 
and the revision and enlargement which it has under- 
gone, places it at the forefront of text books on the sub- 
ject for American students. Price, $4.00 


ENGINEERING FOR LAND DRAINAGE. By C. G. E:- 
Liott. A manual for laying out and constructing drains 
for the improvement of agricultural lands. Price, $.150 


RESERVOIRS FOR IRRIGATION, WATERPOWER, AND 
DOMESTIC WATER-SUPPLY. By James Dix ScHUYLER. 
An account of various types of dams and the methods 
and plans of their construction, together with a discus- 
sion of the available water-supply for irrigation in va- 
rious sections of arid America, distribution, application. 
and use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporatiot 
from reservoirs, and effect of slit, etc. Price, $5.00 


WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING. By A. I’RESCOTT 
FoLwELyL. A treatise on the designing, construction and 
maintenance of water-supply systems, both city and irri- 
gation. Price, $4.00 
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WATER POWER. By JoszerpH P. FRIZELL. An outline 
of the development and application of the energy of 
flowing water. Price, $5.00 


CONCRETE, PLAIN AND REINFORCED. By FREperRick 
W. TayLor ané Sanrorp EB. THOMPSON. Designed for 
practicing engineers and contractors; text and reference 
book for students. Discusses materials, processes, and 
applications of concrete in construction and _ specifica- 
tions. Price, $5.00 


book is to keep abreast of modern progress, and present 
subject with conciseness and clearness. Gives general 
principles and discusses flow of water through various 
kinds of openings and channels. Historical notes and 
references. Price, $5.00 


HYDRAULICS. By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. Purpose of | 





FOUNDATIONS. By W. M. Patron. A practical treatise 


explaining fully the principles involved. Numerous de- 


scriptions of important modern structures are given in 
sufficient detail. ‘Includes artieles on use of concrete in 
foundations. Price, $5.00 
MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. By Ira O. Baker. Con- 
tains results of a great number of experiments, and a 
large amount of practical data on cost of masonry, pile 
driving, foundations, culverts, ete., and 97 tables to 
facilitate estimating. Price, $5.00 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. By Abert W. BUEL and 


CuHaRLtes S. Hitt. A treatise for designing and con- 
structing engineers, governed by American practice and 
conditions. Theoretical discussions omitted, and_ re- 
placed by practical working formulas, examples of 
representative structures, and records of practice. 
Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE BY DISTILLATION. By Watrer B. Harper. An important treatise on a sub 
ject regarding which the interest is great and the information scarce. Is intended to aid in the establishment and 


conduct of wood distilling enterprises on a business basis. 


HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION. By SamMvueEL 
M. Rows. Intended as a complete practical guide for 
the operator of a preservation plant, with hints on 
construction thereof. Price, $4.00 

IN FOREST LAND. By Dovuaias MatitocH. The humor, 
sentiment, and philosophy of the lumber business Iinter- 
preted by the ‘‘Lumberman Poet.’’ A kind of touch 
with the great outdoors that few books contain. Illus- 
trated in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, $1.25 


THE GARDEN 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By many Experts. 
In text, practical; in subject and quality of illustrations, 
beautiful. Price, $1.20 

FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By G. A. 
WooLson. The growing of hardy ferns, both in the 
garden and indoors. Price, $1.20 

LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. By Lronarp Bar- 
RON. For the first time the subject of lawn seed mix- 
tures is set forth and explained. 32 photographs. 

Price, $1.20 

HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS. By H. D. Hem- 
ENWAY. This suggestive little book is a practical man- 
ual of school gardening for both teacher and pupil, and 
supplies the first adequate work of the sort in this 
country. There are to-day a hundred thousand school 
gardens in Europe, and the progress of the recent 
movement in America has been most rapid. This vol- 
ume is based on actual experience (the author is an 
authority and director of the Hartford School of Hor- 
ticulture). Illustrations, 10. Price, $1.10 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN. By. S. W. 
FLercHer. An eminently practical work on the sub- 
ject of fruits for the home. With 182 photographic 
illustrations by the author. Price, $2.25 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN. A charming and 
a practical book by experts on every branch of the 
subject. More than 200 beautiful photographs. 


HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE GARDEN. By EpiTH 
L. FULLERTON. The only adequate book on the home 
vegetable garden. 250 photographs by H. B. Fullerton. 

Price, $2.20 

ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. By THOMAS 
H. Mawson. Third edition of this standard; out of 
print for a year, and now reissued in revised form. 
Over 100 plans and details of gardens. Methods em- 
ployed by successful designers carefully analyzed. 
Characteristic sites in typical districts described and 
pictured. Price, $15.00 


THE HOME AND FARM 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. By CHaries Epw. Hoops A 
Practical manual of louse building, absolutely invalua- 
ble to every one with a country place. It covers every 
branch of the subject in detail and treats of the garden 
and its furnishings in connection with the dwelling. 
380 photographs and plans. Price, $3.30 


THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY. By Botton Hau. De- 
scription of what can be accomplished on a small place 
in the way of gardening, home-making, and addition 
to financial resources. Were it not for the unimpeach- 
able authorities quoted, its statements as to the pos- 
sibilities of the ‘Little Lands’’ for a living would 
seem fanciful. Price, $1.85 





rice, $3.00 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. By J. P. Mow- 


BRAY (‘‘J. P. M.’’). This delightful story showed its 
universal appeal when published serially, and the vel- 
ume amply carries out the intention of the author. 
Besides its practical interest for the thousands of city 
dwellers who have dreamed of having a country home, 
the story is one of such reality, humor, and interest 
as to ensure it the widest circulation in book form. 
Elaborately decorated. $1.65 


THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING. By CHARLES L. 


GoopricH. No one interested in farming, old or young, 
can fail to appreciate this book, for it really gives 
the fundamental knowledge of how to conduct a farm 
with the least expense and the largest return. There 
are 63 full pages of helpful illustrations. The price 
is extremely low for a work of such value. 63 pages 
of photographs. Price, $1.10 


NATURE BOOKS 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES. By Davin Stare 


Jorpan and B. W. EverMann. Fills a long-felt need 
in popular scientific works, being a full account of the 
life-histories and methods of capture of North Ameri- 
can food and game fishes. The only book in existence 
which will enable the amateur readily to identify spe- 
cies new to him. With 10 lithographed color —_— 
100 photographs of live fish in the ates and 

text cuts. rice, $4. r+ 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. By Ciarencs M. WEED. This 


volume is a sort of personal acquaintance with the 
lives of the more common butterflies, moths, grasshop- 
pers, flies, and so on, the sort of fascinating details of 
these insect existences which make the reader want to 
go out and study these every-day marvels for himself. 
150 photographic {llustrations. Price, $1.50 


THE BROOK BOOK. By Mary Rogsrs MILLER. A brook 


is one of the most living and companionable features of 
the landscape, and few people, even the most ardent 
nature lovers, realize what an endlessly interesting study 
its changes and its throbbing life afford. It is a fas- 
cinating subject which the author (well known as a 
teacher, lecturer, and writer connected with the Nature 
Study Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability. 
16 photographs. Price, $1.50 


OUTDOORS. A Book of the Woods, Fields, and Marsh- 


lands. By Ernest McGarry. Papers on out of doors, 
showing a love of nature and keenness of observation 
and power and beauty ef description rarely surpassed. 

é, $1.25 


NATURE AND THE CAMERA. By A. RapcLrrrs Duvua- 


morse. Mr. Dugmore ts an expert in the new movement 
of photographing live birds, animals, fish, flowers, etc. 
His works brought him so many requests for infor- 
mation, that he has set down here a full and detailed 
account of his methods. From the choice of a camera to 
questions of lighting, and to the problem of ‘‘snapping’’ 
shy birds and animals in their native haunts, every step 
is explained so simply as to be easily comprehended, 
even by the beginner. 53 photographic illustrations. 
Price, $1.50 
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CONSERVATION’S ADVERTISERS 








Don‘t Let the Old Trees Die 


Young trees may not equal the old ones in size 
and beauty during your life. Insecticides, ferti- 
lizers, bolting, pruning, tree surgery, and cavity- 
filling are only part of the practical means of 
restoring sick and dying trees to health and 
beauty. We examine estates, suggest improve- 
ments in planting new stock, and direct the work 
of saving diseased trees and shrubs. Trained as- 
sistants equipped with proper tools are furnished 
when desired. A booklet entitled ‘‘ The Care of 
Trees ’’ is sent on request. 


H. L. FROST & CO., The Pioneer Tree Specialists 


Landscape Foresters and Entomologists 
Before Treatment of Arlington, Mass. Stamford, Conn. After Treatment of 
Cavities White Plains, N. Y. Cavities 


Join the American Forestry Association 


Filling and mailing the enclosed form: 











Annual 
I hereby signify my desire to become a member Sustaining tof the American 
Life 
Forestry Association. 
Very truly yours, 
UO eM PRRO bee gdpasinub oar as i chseldltcoguaicoainveleinan Heaibaaieniantaaadeniinnscalaa tee 
P. O. Address 
DUES: 
I. Annual: For Annual Members, $2. Il. Total, with exemption from gll further payments: 
For Sustaining Members, $25. For Life Members, $100. 


For Patrons, $1,000. 
Draw check to the order of the American Forestry Association 


Membership coincides with the calendar year 





- Nominations for Membership 


The activities of the National Office of the American Forestry Association are 
limited chiefly by its resources. These are derived almost wholly from its members in 
the form of dues. Every member is urged to aid in increasing the membership. 
Kindly fill out the enclosed blank form, lengthening the list, where possible, by 
attaching and filling blank sheet. The list should then be sent to 

Otto LUEBKERT 


Acting Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


I hereby nominate the following persons for membership in The American For- 


estry Association: 
Name Address 
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Made of wire that is 
all life and strength — wire 
= that stretches true and tight 
and yields just enough under impact 
to give back every jolt and jam it 
receives. 
Made of materials selected and tested 
in all the stages from our own mines, 
/ through our own blast furnaces and rolling 
and wire mills, tothe finished product. Our ¥¢ 
employment of specially adapted metals is 
of great importance in fence wire; a wire 
that must be hard yet not brittle; stiff and springy yet 
flexible enough for splicing—best and most durable 
fence material on earth. 

To obtain these and in addition apply a quality of gal- 
vanizing that will effectually protect against weather 
conditions, is a triumph of the wiremaker’s art. 

These arecombined in the Americanand Ellwood 
fences—the product of the greatest mines, steel 
producing plants and wire mills in the world. 
And with these good facilities and the old 
and skilled employes back of them, we 
maintain the highest standard of ex- 
cellence possible for human skill 
and ingenuity to produce. 

Dealers everywhere, carry- 
ing styles adapted to every 
purpose. See them. 
















Wig pet, 













































American Steel 
& Wire Co. 
Chicago 

New York 
Denver 
San 
Francisco 














In writing to advertisers kindly mention CoNSERVATION 














JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL 


ARE 


Interested in Southern 
or Pacific Goast Timber? 


We furnish detailed reports as to the QUALITY of the timber, giving average TOP 
and BUTT diameters, average lengths and number of trees on each 40-acre subdivision. 

We submit reports covering details as to logging conditions, cost and most feasible 
methods of logging each 40-acre or sectional subdivision of each tract. 

We also furnish a TOPOGRAPHICAL map of all tracts located in mountainous dis- 
tricts, showing every elevation of 100 feet throughout the tract with OUR OWN engineer’s 
report showing locations of most feasible routes and grades for logging roads. 

We can furnish sufficient data regarding ANY tract of timber which we have examined 
to convince you whether the tract is what you ¥ want or not. Personal inspection of any 
tract we may offer you will be found just as represented. 

We are in a position to offer some exceedingly attractive TIMBER properties in the 
SOUTH, in BRITISH COLUMBIA, and on the PACIFIC COAST. Also a few going milt 
operations with ample timber supplies in South Carolina and Mississippi. 

We furnish detailed reports of amount of STUMPAGE on each 2 1-2- 5- or 10-acre 














subdivision of each forty. 
We employ expert PACIFIC COAST CRUISERS to check all estimates made on Weest- 


tern Timber. 
We offer HIGH CLASS Timber Properties only, which have been placed in our hands 


for sale. 
We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880) 





608 Hennen Building 828 Chamber of Commerce 607 Lumber Exchaage 1215 Old Coleny 


New Orleans Portland, Ore. = Seattle © Chicago 


GEO. E. HOWARD PRESS, WASHINGTON 








